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By Meyer Halushka, Local 1 











LABOR IN OTHER LANDS 


Sweden Under Labor Rule 


Sweden today, after 25 years of almost uninterrupted 
labor rule, enjoys the highest standards of living in 
Europe. It is not threatened with hunger, unemployment, 
and want. Food is rationed but there is plenty to eat. 
There has been only a four-point rise in the cost of living 
since 1942. The average wage is $34-$41 a week. Milk 
is 9c a quart; butter, 55c a pound; bread, 12c a loaf, 
and beef, 45c a pound. It is possible to get a satisfying 
meal for 50c to 75c in the average restaurant. All this 
has been made possible by retaining price controls. 

Since- 1945, a Social Democratic cabinet has been 
directing the government. It has been carrying through 
a comprehensive program of social reform and economic 
planning, retaining a private enterprise economy, and 
safeguarding complete democratic political freedom. 

The government has made sweeping changes in ex- 
penditures for social services. Old age pensions have been 
raised almost 50%. A compulsory health insurance plan 
has been adopted. Free medical and hospital care is 
provided to all regardless of income. There is complete 
freedom of choice in respect to doctor or hospital. 

Subsidies have been provided for children’s clothes 
and shoes. Free meals are to be furnished to all school 
children. A total of $300,000,000 has been provided for 
rent subsidies. A rent differential according to size of 
family is in force, ic., 10% reduction in rent for each 
child after the first. 

A Holiday Act makes mandatory a two-week vacation 
with pay for every employee over 18. A _ three-week 
vacation is granted to workers under 18, and to those 
who spend four hours of their working day in darkness. 
Persons whose work exposes them to radio-active rays 
are entitled to six weeks’ vacation with pay. 

One bill prevides for free fares on State railways for 
all children and their parents travelling to and from 
special school holiday camps. 

The cooperative movement has flourished in Sweden 
so that now about 50% of the population (total popu- 
lation is 6% million) belong to co-ops. The annual sales 
of cooperatives now total over $200,000,000. 

Plans for the nationalization of industries are now 
being studied, though the cooperatives oppose nationali- 
zation and government monopolies. 

In order to restore foreign trade and aid in the 
economic reconstruction of Europe, Sweden is lending 
1/6 of its national income to foreign countries. In 
addition to these loans, direct relief ‘aid has been given 
to the war torn countries. Daily, over 150,000 European 
children receive food donated by Sweden. 

There is full employment in Sweden with 88 job 
hunters for every 100 job opportunities. 

The economic objectives that guide the present 
Swedish government were stated by the late prime 
minister Per Albin Hansson, who served almost unin- 
terruptedly from 1932 till his death last year. He said: 


“The Swedish government has no plans for complete 
socialization. The main principle in our post-war pro- 
gram is simply that the means of production must be 
used as effectively as possible. Wherever private enter- 
prise proves to be superior it will have our support; but 
if it fails in any field, we shall have to find other forms 
of production or distribution.” 


New Zealand Prospers 
Under Labor Government 


After a prolonged period of unemployment, poverty 
and hunger as a consequence of an ecenomic depres- 
sion, the voters of New Zealand swept the Labor Party 
into power in 1935. 

The new government at once launched an extensive 
program of public works. Construction of railroads and 
airdromes, as well as hydroelectric, irrigation, and soil 
conservation projects were included. To meet the needs 
of the “ill housed” workers, construction of dwellings 
was started to provide homes at low rentals. By the 
end of 1945, a total of 25,000 houses were completed to 
rent at about $4 a week. By the end of next year the 
labor government plans to complete an additional 
30,000 homes. 

A unified and comprehensive system of social security 
was adopted in 1938. Under the act, all men and women 
reaching the age of 60 may receive benefits of about 
$400 a year. All citizens aged 65 years or over receive 
superannuation benefits regardless of income or property 
ownership. Unemployed receive about $8 a week during 
periods of joblessness, plus $2 for a dependent wife and 
for each dependent child. Aid to widows and invalids 
is also in the law. 

A major part of the social security program is the 
provision of free medical and hospital services far all 
citizens regardless of economic status. The patient is 
allowed to choose his own doctor. The doctor, too, has 
freedom of choice of patients. The fee may be collected 
from either the government or the patient. If the 
patient pays the bill, he is reimbursed by the state. All 
medicines prescribed by a doctor are free. Specialist and 
laboratory services are also available. Prenatal, mater- 
nity, and post-natal care are included. Over four hundred 
free dental clinics have been established for school 
children. Free milk and apples are additional features 
of the school health service. 

The costs of the social security program are met in 
part by a five per cent tax on all wages, salaries, and 
corporation earnings. 

The Annual Holiday Act adopted in 1944 grants a 
two-week vacation with pay to all workers whether 
domestic, industrial, or professional. 

Arbitration of labor-industry disputes is mandatory. 
The labor government has made union membership 


* compulsory for all industries covered by the Arbitration 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Opinions on Federal Aid Principles 
Tabulated by American Council on Education 


At a recent meeting of the Constituent Members of the American Council on Education 

there was a full day of discussion on the major issues involved in the question of federal 

aid to education. After the discussion, ballots were distributed to the representatives. 
The tabulated results are given below. 


1. Do you believe that federal aid to education is necessary and desirable? YES 69 NO 2 
2. If the Congress passes a law providing federal aid to education should the law 
(a) Provide that federal officials shall not “direct, supervise, or control in any 
manner, or prescribe any requirements with respect to, the administration, the per- 
sonnel, the curricula, the instruction, the methods of instruction, or the materials of 


instruction ?” YES 59 NO 11 
(b) Provide that this aid be available only to public education? YES 23 NO 40 
(c) Provide that this aid be available to non-profit private as well as to public 
education ? YES 37 NO 29 
(d) Leave the matter as to whether federal aid should be available to private 
education as well as to public education to each state to decide for itself? YES 18 NO 50 
* * * * 


(e) Provide that federal funds may be used for transportation, text-books, health 


and welfare services for students attending private as well as public educational insti- 
tutions? YES 49 NO 20 


* * * ad 


(f) Provide that federal aid shall be available only to elementary and secondary e 





education ? YES 5 NO 60 
(g) Provide that federal aid shall be available to all levels of education? YES 57 NO 12 
(h) Leave the matter of the distribution of federal funds to each state to decide 
for itself? [This refers to the decision as to which levels of education should 
receive federal aid.] ° YES 28 NO 36 | 
* . * * ' 
(i) Provide for the support of education in general, leaving to the states full power | 
to determine how the aid should be distributed? [This refers to earmarking certain 
percentages for specific purposes.] YES 56 NO 44 | 
(j) Provide that supplementary federal aid be available to the states for the sup- | 
port of special fields of education? ° VES 45 NO 2 | 
* * * * ) 
(k) Include the formula for distributing federal aid to the states? YES 39 NO 25 
(1) Leave the formula for distributing federal aid to the states to be determined by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, with the aid of a representative advisory com 
mittee, and based on principles stated in the law? YES 29 NO 35 
* * * * 
(m) Assuming that federal aid should be distributed to the states on an equaliza- 
tion basis, should the formula provide for 
(1) the distribution of federal funds to all the states? YES 52 NO 16 
(2) or only to approximately the 30 states least able to support education? YES 21 NO 42 
. . * a 
(n) Provide that in order to qualify for receiving federal aid, the states and/or 
local school units shall to some extent match federal funds? Yes 13 NO 53 
(0) Provide that the states shall maintain a certain minimum effort of financial 
support in order to qualify for federal funds? YES 67 NO 4 
(p) Provide that an equal per capita distribution of federal funds be required 
for the benefit of minority races? YES 68 NO 2 
* * * * 
(q) Provide federal funds for the construction of buildings for educational use? YES 65 NO 4 
. * 7 *  * 
(r) Provide funds for a national system of scholarships available to students in 
all types of . 
(1) colleges and universities? YES 65 NO- 5 
‘2) secondary schools? YES 39 NO 27 
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Practical Education 
For World Democracy 


Excerpts from the address of Secretary- 
Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli, at a section meet- 
ing of the UNESCO Conference in Philadel- 
phia, March 24-26. 


HE 1943 convention of the American Fed- 
Ti crnticn of Labor, believing that international 
education and worldwide fraternalism among the 
peoples of all nations must serve as two of the 
most important forces in establishing a world 
of peace, strongly recommended the creation of 
an international educational agency. At the same 
time the AFL was the first powerful organization 
to recommend that any international educational 
agency established after World War II should 
include a department of adult and workers’ edu- 
cation. Only in recent months, since UNESCO 
has been established, has the full significance of 
this recommendation been realized. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that the future of the world 
may be determined by the soundness of the work- 
ers’ and adult education programs in the decade 
following World War II. 

Authorities in the field of international edu- 
cation have suddenly come to realize that a war- 
torn world, threatened with new and greater 
horrors of war emanating from nuclear science, 
cannot wait until the children of the present 
generation have grown to adulthood before be- 
ginning the vital task of eliminating war through 
education. The world must be rebuilt through 
an educational program for the citizens of the 
world who are adults now. To wait a generation 
for the results of a program of educational re- 
construction for children alone may mean that 
democratic government as a world force will 
have ceased to exist. 

Students of international education have also 
come to realize that in many countries of the 
world the levels of education are too low to 
support a truly democratic society. If these 
nations are to have an opportunity to develop 
democratic governments, the adult citizens, as 
well as the children, must be taught the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Practical programs of adult 
and workers’ education are vital sectors, there- 
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fore, in the battle for democratic living. It is by 
no means the function or mission of the United 
States to force American democracy on the na- 
tions of the world at sword’s point. It is a 
supreme duty and obligation of the United 
States to offer assistance to those states which 
are seeking help in establishing democratic 
regimes and to demonstrate to the world a sound 
and successful democratic society. 

In Paris, in 1937, I was called out of one of 
the sessions of a world conference on “peace 
through education” by a noted French journalist 
who said: “Despite your theoretical discussion 
of world peace through education, the world is 
on the threshold of another totalitarian war. 
Say to the teachers of America when you return 
that if democracy is to be saved at all, it must 
be saved in America.” The challenge to the 
American people today is not merely to save 
democracy but to demonstrate to the world a 
highly successful society based on the democratic 
way of life. 

We must be concerned with placing our own 
house in order and making sure that citizens of 
other nations who visit the United States witness 
a true democracy in fact as well as theory. In 
order that American education may render the 
best possible service to other nations in educating 
for democracy, those forces in our own educa- 
tional system which militate against the basic 
principles of democracy should be eliminated. 
The AFL convention in 1943 stated this prob- 
lem succinctly as follows: 


“In order that American education may render its 
greatest possible service to our nation and to the post-war 
world we urge that every school room in America be 
made a living laboratory of democracy. Hundreds of 
American school systems are operated as almost exact 
counterparts of the Fascist states of Europe. If America 
is to point the way to a successful and peaceful demo- 
cratic society in the post-war world we must first of all 
‘place our own house in order’ and democratize those 
school systems of America which operate on a totali- 
tarian basis.” 


As a practical means of creating an interna- 
tional climate of peace and goodwill, extensive 
visiting among all the countries of the world 
should not only be encouraged but made pos- 
sible through planned educational programs. 
The tragic, historical events leading to World 
War II have demonstrated clearly that co- 
operation between merely a few of the intellectual 
and political leaders of the world will not produce 
a world of peace and friendship. Thousands of. 
citizens including classroom teachers, leaders and 
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members of labor organizations, farmers, and 
citizens generally must have an opportunity to 
visit foreign lands to the end that these lands 
may cease to be foreign to them. 

To implement a program of educational travel, 
many of the hundreds of ships which are now 
rusting and rotting in naval graveyards might 
well be refitted and geared for a world-wide bat- 
tle for peace. Lack of transportation within the 
means of the average citizen constitutes one of 
the greatest barriers to fraternal association of 
the peoples of the world. Those magnificent ships 
which performed so valiantly in war might well 
now become the floating universities of peace 
transporting thousands of citizens on missions of 
peace and carrying forward the torch of freedom 
for which our sons suffered and died. 

If peace is to be established on a permanent 
basis the peoples of the world must work to- 
gether, play together, sing together, and laugh 
together. When these seemingly simple objectives 
have been attained through international educa- 
tion and international visitation, wars will cease 
and world peace at last will have become a reality. 
Then men will devote their skills and their 
science to wars against ignorance, poverty, and 
disease rather than against their fellowmen. 



























Acme Photo 
FRIENDS FROM FAR CORNERS OF THE GLOBE 


Children of United Nations delegates take part in a 
dramatic sketch called “The World on Your Doorstep” in 
a recent radio program. Left to right: Mona Hoo, China; 
Ginette Rouzier, Haiti; Paul Barry, England; Joan Brown, 
typical American high school student; Nadja Jmoudsky, 
Belgium: Antonio De Losaba, Bolivia. 


UNESCO Holds First National Conference 


HE first national conference on UNESCO 
on held in Philadelphia March 24-26 and 
was attended by more than 1000 delegates from 
some 500 organizations, including the AFL and 
the AFT. The conference was called to achieve 
two major purposes: (1) to acquaint representa- 
tives of interested national organizations with 
the aims, objectives, and program of UNESCO 
and of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO; (2) to propose ways by which these 
organizations can take part in carrying out the 
aims and program of UNESCO. 

Presiding at the general sessions was Milton 
Eisenhower, President of the Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science, who is 
chairman of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. At the opening session there were 
addresses by Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Philadelphia and a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Commission for UNESCO, and 
. by William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State 
and chairman of the U.S. delegation to UNESCO. 


Two sessions were devoted to panel discussions 
on the following subjects: 


(1) Problems of Educational Reconstruction 
(2) Community Participation in UNESCO 
(3) How Do We Teach for International Un- 
derstanding ? 
(4) The Revision of Textbooks and Other 
Teaching Materials 
(5) The International Exchange of Persons 
(6) Press and Radio in UNESCO 
(7) Films and UNESCO 
(8) The Study of Social Tensions 
(9) Humanities and Philosophy 
(10) UNESCO’s Program of Fundamental 
Education 
(11) The Contribution of the Creative Arts to 
UNESCO 
(12) The Natural Sciences in UNESCO 
(13) Books and Libraries in UNESCO’s Pro- 
gram 
(14) Museums in UNESCO’s Program 
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_ At the evening general session there were ad- 
dresses by Bernard Drzewieski, Director of the 
Educational Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
Section of UNESCO; Sir Ramiswami Mudaliar, 
President of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations; and Karl E. Mundt, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from South Dakota. 

A summary of the findings of the fourteen sec- 
tion meetings was presented at the last general 
session by Howard Wilson, Assistant Director of 
the Division of Intercourse and Education, Car- 


negie Endowment for International Peace. Fol- 
lowing his summary there was a symposium on 
the subject, “UNESCO in Action in Our Com- 
munities,” with addresses by Miss Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, of the American Association of University 
Women; Charles S. Johnson, President of Fisk 
University; George D. Stoddard, President of the 
University of Illinois; W. Albert Noyes, Jr., of 
the University of Rochester; and Mrs. William 
Dick Sporborg, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Mass Education and Democracy 


Recently the “Detroit Free Press’ published a series of articles criticizing Detroit's schools. The 
series aroused a considerable amount of interest in the city. Because the AFT local in Detroit 
felt that the articles ignored the fundamental causes of the ills criticized, a statement analyzing 
the weaknesses of present-day mass education and offering suggestions for improvement was* 


issued by the local. 


Since the criticisms and suggestions are applicable to the school systems 


of most of our larger cities and many of the smaller ones, the statement merits careful study. 


Excerpts are given below. 


ETROIT teachers welcome criticism of the 
D products of our school system as indicative 
of the kind of public interest which is a first con- 
dition to correcting the schools’ shortcomings. It 
is high time that enlightened parents and citizens 
shared with teachers their worry over the per- 
centage of scrapped products which a mass-pro- 
duction system of education, without safeguards, 
will necessarily turn out. It marks advancement 
in public enlightenment when citizens come to 
recognize the central problem that has harried 
teachers for years: that our schools dismally fail 
to meet the demands of American democracy 
today. 

Arguments are fruitless as to whether the 
schools are better or worse than a generation ago. 
Conditions are so changed that, even if compar- 
able data were available, comparisons would be 
meaningless. Only 10% used to finish high school 
and the vast majority quit long before reaching 
it. More and more of the duties formerly borne 
by the home have been shifted to the schools. To 
the traditional program have been added school 
lunches, health services, personality adjustment 
arid citizenship education—and more is added 
every year. Meanwhile society has become in- 
finitely more complex—and rougher to cope with, 
harder to understand. 

The undisputed fact is that schools are not 
good enough. The modern need for education 
and the public recognition of that need have far 
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outrun the schools’ performance. To point out 
(as superintendents do) that funds have not in- 
creased in proportion to the big new enrollments, 
to say nothing of added responsibilities, is only 
another way of acknowledging the schools’ in- 
adequacy to meet the demands of our day. 

Fruitless too, and confusing to the issue, are 
arguments as to the respective merits of “old” 
vs. “new” methods. Teaching in the Detroit 
schools (as in any big, overcrowded, under- 
financed school system) bears as little resem- 
blance to any approved educational practice as 
a soup kitchen to a hotel cuisine. The plight of 
the Detroit teacher is something like that of a 
trained dietitian forced to feed a family of ten 
on what would be minimum subsistence for six. 
Without her high-caliber training, she would do 
much worse; but most of what she has learned 
about proper nutrition she never has a chance 
to practice. 

The 100% promotion policy, for example, is 
frankly and unequivocally a money-saving device, 
a way of denying the child one or more additional 
semesters of schooling which he might need. It 
has been defended on grounds that failure is 
damaging to the child’s personality; certainly in 
an ideal situation failure would be eliminated. 
But any respectable educational theory for avoid- 
ing school failure involves individual attention to 
the “failing” pupil, not simply automatic pro- 
motion,, by which the child is confronted with 
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steadily more difficult work for which he is pro- 
gressively less prepared! 

The attempt to defend economy measures on 
other grounds than economy only confuses the 
public and discredits the schools. Parents and 
teachers too lose sight of the problem in a morass 
of words. What is failure? Is it not-passing a 
grade, as many parents think? Or is it not-learn- 
ing the essentials, as most teachers think? We go 
‘round and ’round in a fog of words. Meanwhile, 
top school officials, who deal with the school 
budget, are impressed mainly with the fact that 
failure-to-pass costs millions of dollars a year. 

To eliminate confusion, therefore, a discussion 
of what is wrong with the schools does well to 
dismiss the whole question of teaching method, 
perhaps with these factual statements: 

1. So-called “progressive” methods have never 
been adopted or generally practiced in Detroit 
schools. 

2. Best results, in the opinion of most teachers 
and supervisors, spring from the teachers’ com- 
petency in many methods and their freedom to 
use such method as seems best suited to the situa- 
tion. 

3. Teachers know very well how to teach the 
3 R’s thoroughly and well, if only the facilities 
and backing are provided. 

4. The unsolved problem in mass education is 
how to teach competence in basic skills plus the 
larger objectives: democratic self-discipline, 
worthy ideals and the will to serve them, respon- 
sible citizenship in a democracy. 

Why then do Detroit children get too little 
education to meet their own and the community’s 
needs? Because classes are overcrowded and 
facilities for individual instruction are almost 
entirely lacking; under mass-production methods 
of education the individual child loses out. And 
because the actual work of teaching children is 
too often lost sight of in school politics con- 
cerned with personal popularity and advance- 
ment. 

With funds and public support, our Detroit 
schools could be improved almost beyond recog- 
nition by these few entirely attainable means: 


1. REDUCTION OF CLASS SIZE. 


With classes of 35 and over, the teacher must 
either reach the “average” half of the class, to 
the neglect of the brighter and the slower, or 
spread the neglect evenly over the whole group. 
What usually results is that the superior student, 


our community’s choicest asset, absorbs minimum 
essentials without ever learning to study, while 
the child who has difficulty with a particular sub- 
ject (and what individual is not poor in at least 
one study?) becomes more confused and discour- 
aged with each successive year. 

The cumulative result of oversized classes is 
that the Detroit schools graduate, along with 
40% to 80% of reasonably competent young 
people, thousands of glib know-nothings, accus- 
tomed to “get by” on their wits, and other thou- 
sands of rank illiterates. 


2. EXPANDED FACILITIES FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL TEACHING, FOR MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD: 


More psychologists to find out why children 
fail to learn; more teachers of remedial reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic; a flexible program to 
allow the child who “can’t do arithmetic” to 
spend more time on it; time for the classroom 
teacher to work with the individual child. Learn- 
ing, the authorities agree, is an intensely personal 
and individual experience. In time the public and 
their elected representatives should recognize that 
it is almost as fantastic to try to teach 30 or 40 
at a time as it would be to prescribe medicine for 
that number or mend their teeth simultaneously. 

Mass education absolutely requires that a 
hundred supplementary services and facilities be 
provided for the thousands of children whom 
the assembly-line leaves behind. Every child, at 
one time or another, needs intensive individual 
instruction; the average child needs it consist- 
ently. 

Besides smaller classes, so that the teacher may 
promptly detect the child having difficulty, there 
is needed a corps of trained specialists and 
psychologists who wili help the child over his 
difficulty in time for him to catch up with his 
group. 

To individualize instruction as well as possible 
under mass-production methods, the teacher 
needs time for preparation, collection of material, 
and consultation with individual students. As 
it is, many teachers have no free moment in the 
school day for these purposes. Even the lunch 
period is taken up with supervising children. The 
best utilization of teachers’ services requires that 
at least one hour of the school day be given to 
preparation and individual teaching. 

For the brighter-than-usual child, the talked-of 
“enriched curriculum” of additional learning is 
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possible only if the teacher has time and oppor- 
tunity to encourage and direct his efforts. At 
present the superior pupil is even more neglected 
than the retarded child, except as the zeal of an 
individual teacher may achieve a miracle of in- 
genuity. 


3. ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT FOR 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 


Teachers who attempt to enforce minimum 
standards of behavior and scholarship are too 
often reversed by the school principal; or, if the 
principal upholds the teacher, the principal him- 
self may be reversed by the superintendent or his 
agents. 

School standards in Detroit have vanished 
under a system in which an angry parent, particu- 
larly if influential, can bully the principal into 
ordering a teacher to pass a child who needs to 
be failed or to reinstate one expelled for contempt 
of school authority. If the principal supports the 
teacher against an irate parent, he is in danger 
of being repudiated by the superintendent. 

Recently a pupil who was found “shooting 
craps” in the classroom and swore at the teacher 
when ordered to take his seat was reinstated by 
the superintendent’s office after the principal had 
expelled him. The teachers’’union made an issue 
of this case and the situation has improved. But 
defiance of school authority as well as illiteracy 
is still supported and underwritten by top ad- 
ministrators in Detroit. 


All educational authorities agree that the 
teacher’s unique and inescapable responsibility 
is to decide whether a given pupil should pass or 
fail. Yet teachers are commonly required to 
secure the principal’s consent for every failure 
and often enough overruled in regard to pupils 
whose parents are likely to “kick up a fuss” or 
“go downtown.” 


4. PROMOTION BY MERIT. 


- Does it seem remote from the classroom and 
the parent’s interest that. the school principal 
with whom he deals was appointed by favoritism 
rather than merit? But it may mean that the 
principal and through him many of the teachers 
are more concerned with pleasing the superin- 
tendent and avoiding a “run-in” with parents 
than with educating children. 

Actually, a system of favoritism is so corrupt- 
ing that even the most conscientious principals 
may be timid to the point of betraying educa- 
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tional standards. The least conscientious are in- 
different to their responsibilities: cheerfully in- 
competent or brutally dictatorial. 


The efficiency of the school system demands 
that those chosen for positions of leadership be 
professionally competent. Under a spoils system 
of promotion, the conviction prevails that what 
is valued in the school system is not educational 
service to children but political “reliability” to 
“the administration.” The youngsters suffer for 
the perversion of values. 


5. MORE DEMOCRACY IN TEACHER- 
ADMINISTRATOR RELATIONS. 


Policies handed down from on high, without 
consultation, are bad for teacher morale even if 
not bad for children and teaching. In recent 
years teachers are given more latitude in the 
handling of classroom problems and not neces- 
sarily disciplined for voicing disagreement with 
the administration’s current line. But our recent 
crop of graduates came through school-under the 
tough old regime when teachers took orders and 
asked no questions. That was bad for learning. 


Even yet in many schools it is unsafe to ques- 
tion the principal’s word, even when the teacher 
is better qualified to judge the matter in question 
than the principal. When the dictatorial principal 
makes a mistake, the children may have to suffer 
for years before the mistake is corrected. 


Greater democracy in the school system would 
serve not only to avoid or remove wrong-headed 
policies, but would encourage the teacher’s initia- 
tive and sense of professional responsibility. In 
many schools the teacher is made to feel that only 
records, hall order, and a compliant attitude 
really count—that what goes on in the classroom 
is beneath the notice of school authorities. 
Teachers sometimes wonder if anyone but them- 
selves is interested in educating youngsters. 


Schools reflect the character of the community. 
The faults in our Detroit schools reflect years of 
indifference and neglect on the part of the ma- 
jority of our citizens: scanty budgets, small 
votes in school elections, little interest in school 
policies. 

But this is a democratic community. If Detroit 
citizens really don’t want.a second-rate, slipshod 
system of education, let them say so! Let them 
say so effectively at the administrative offices, 
where money is allocated and policies are made, 
and at the polls. 








The Rise of the French Teachers’ Union 
By LOUIS DUMAS 


Louis Dumas served for several years as Secretary-General of the International Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations. 


ORTY years ago—alas! am I so old?— 
Fi. moral and material standing of French 
teachers was very low. 

Salaries were so poor that I was prevented dur- 
ing the first three years of my schoolmaster’s life 
from buying garments, even ready made ones. 
I taught in my classroom with my training col- 
lege uniform, given without charge on entrance 
into the college. 

Then, at twenty, I wore a sort of dark blue 
riding coat. I was not at all smart, I must con- 
fess. Sometimes at railway stations I was mis- 
taken for an assistant stationmaster, who wore a 
similar uniform. People would ask me, “At what 
time does the train for Le Havre leave, please?”’ 
The similarity was only in our garments. As a 
matter of fact, there was no similarity in our 
salaries. Mine was much lower: 88 francs a 
month—less than 30 dollars a month by present 
standards. 

Most of us in the large towns came from work- 
ers’ families—poor, too. My father was a 
blacksmith, my mother a seamstress working at 
home for unlimited hours under a_ sweat- 
shop system. I remember she was paid the 
equivalent of 20 cents for making a linen dress 
which had sixteen buttonholes. 

From the time when I was twelve until I was 
sixteen I was able to attend school only because 
I received books, tuition, and lunch free—after 
competition. For us poor fellows the training 
college was the sole opportunity for schooling 
beyond the age of sixteen, because tuition, room, 
board, clothing, everything was free—after severe 
competition, of course (there were only 40 se- 
lected from 300 applicants). 

We cid not suffer because of our poverty, for 
we were accustomed to it. But we did suffer 
from the imjustice of poverty, and poverty was 
the standard around which we rallied. When I 
was sixteen, some of my school friends and | 
declared war on this kind of society, which was 
so cruel a mother to her most courageous children. 
For three years, at the training college, we de- 
bated among ourselves, very theoretically, on the 
methods of mending human society. Our meet- 
ings were secret. After 9 P.M., we would go like 
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conspirators to a small room to which we had a 
key. There, gathered around the stove, we would 
talk about the future and plan open manifesta- 
tions. 

We formed a Revolutionary Federation of 
College Pupils and held our meetings in the back 
room of an old inn. But since nobody thought 
of drinking or had money to buy anything, we 
very soon were thrown out by the innkeeper. 

This period, during which the Dreyfus affair 
was going on, was very favorable to passionate 
controversies about the conflict between human 
rights and the power of society. 

er De 

When I began to teach, bad luck made me an 
assistant teacher in a school where there was a 
despotic principal, full of authority. Fat and 
stocky, he gave orders like a non-commissioned 
officer who might have been trained in a police 
school. When he wished to stress anything he 
blew a loud blast on a whistle. 

Education consisted of drilling. Obedience and 
subordination were the master-words of this 
greasy, paunchy, vain little pedagogical tyrant. 

I was so deeply, so sincerely resolved to give 
the best of myself to the children of the workers, 
the children of our brothers. I was so full of hope 
and so ready to endeavor to become a highly 
skilled worker in education, just as my father 
was an excellent worker on his special job. And 
immediately, at my first contact with real life, 
I found thwarting my dreams, ideals, and rights 
a fat yellow dog preventing me from doing my 
work. 

With my friends I began to read John Dewey 
and to study the best plans for education with 
liberty and democracy—and our school was ‘a 
jail. What were we to do? 

At this time the Association of Teachers was 
what we called a “corporation’’—an association 
of employers and employees, all together, the 
“boss” being president. Nothing could be done 
in this body to defend the rights of teachers. 
Nevertheless our school “inspectors” did not 
have the extensive powers of your school super- 
intendents. Before being fired teachers were 
allowed a hearing before a kind of committee of 
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which several teachers were members. But these 
members were appointed by the Association, 
which was controlled by the heads and adminis- 
trators, who suggested which teachers would be 
“a good choice” for membership on the commit- 
tee. As a matter of fact our rights were to be 
defended by those who denied these rights in 
the name of authority, order, and subordination. 

Each year a conference gave the opportunity 
for the chiefs to deliver speeches absolutely 
harmless—of mutual, hackneyed flattery. There 
would be a banquet at which the classroom 
teachers, called “adjoints,” played no more im- 
portant a role than the “figurants”’ in the theater. 
Two or three persons would be honored: ribbons, 
the violet ribbon of Public Instruction Services, 
would be granted to the oldest members of the 
Executive Board (principals and heads, of 
course)—and everybody was proud to be also 
honored “in the person of your chiefs,” the ad- 





ministration said. 

There was no serious debate in the Association 
—only discussion about the selection of members 
whose names were placed on a list from which 
the administration would choose two or three 
persons to receive the ribbons. 

The Bulletin of the Association was full of 
articles about innocent problems; and recom- 


mendations to teachers were not forgotten. 
Teachers’ duties were stressed; teachers’ rights 
were sometimes explored in an academic and 
theoretical manner, in such a way as to cause no 
trouble to the administrative powers. We paid 
very small membership dues, it is true, but the 
efficiency of the organization was practically nil. 

Then, in 1905, some determined teachers— 
Louis Roussel, Emile Glay, G. Lapierre, Cha- 
lopin, Dubois, and some friends outside of Paris: 
Peron (Lyons), Levasseur (Normandy), Bou- 
langer (Alsace), Montjotin (Central Massif), 
and several others of us—began to fight for a 
union of teachers organized like a workers’ union, 
to work for the defense of our rights and the 
advancement of the profession. Those were the 
two aims of the French workers’ movement. We 
thought that the most efficient action would be 
possible when employers and employees, or- 
ganized separately, would discuss their problems 
in order to arrive at mutual agreement—when 
the policy of bargaining on a basis of equality 
would replace the policy of kneeling down to 
implore charity. 

How we managed to persuade practically all 
the teachers of France—130,000 out of a total 
of 150,000—to take this strong position is an- 
other story! 


Fourth Annual AFT Vacation Workshop 


At University of Wisconsin School for Workers 


AUGUST 3-16, 1947 


HE fourth annual American Federation of 
 nelaa Vacation Workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School for Workers will get 
under way on the evening of August 3, 1947. At 
that time, students, faculty, and staff will par- 
ticipate in the traditional opening get-acquainted 
meeting in the parlors of the “Beta House,” fac- 
ing the “Waters of Mendota” on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The Vacation Workshop will be a part of an 
expanded program at the School for Workers, 
in which the number of institutes has increased 
from twelve to eighteen, making it necessary 
to extend the usual ten-week period to four- 
teen weeks. This increase has been brought 
about by the steadily growing demand for educa- 
tional service from trade unionists throughout the 
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country, taxing the facilities of the School to the 
very limit. In some instances, the School has 
found it necessary to limit the enrollment; for 
example, one union asked for accommodations 
for three hundred students, with facilities avail- 
able for only 120. 
Teachers Will Share Period with 
ILG and UAW-AFL 

The Teachers Workshop will share their two- 
week period at the School for Workers with two 
other groups from the American Federation of 
Labor—the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union and the Time Study and Job Evalua- 
tion Institute of the United Auto Workers, AFL 
—as well as the Union Business Representatives 
Institute. Workshop students will have the privi- 
lege of enrolling in classes given in the other two 
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institutes, if they so desire, and profiting from the 
experience and leadership in these well-estab- 
lished and responsible unions. 


Program Geared to the Times and 
Students’ Needs 

As usual, the matter of students’ specific needs, 
the broad aspects of trade unionism, and consid- 
eration of the most vital issues-of the times have 
been the determining factors in the decisions as to 
types and kinds of courses to be offered. The 
serious problems facing the American people not 
only on the domestic scene but on the world scene 
are of such force that they cannot be ignored by 
any group that deals with educational problems. 
Specific tool courses and discussion of special 
problems of the AFT will also come in for their 
share of the deliberations. While the School for 
Workers is absolutely neutral as to the policies 
within the AFT, nevertheless it always encour- 
ages free and untrammeled discussion of any and 
all problems of importance not only to the AFT 
but to the trade union movement as a whole. 


Tentative List of Courses 
The tentative list of courses follows: 


Democratic Practices in the Educational 
Process 

Professional and Organizational Problems of 
Union Teachers 

The World Scene in 1947 

Current Federal and State Legislation 


American Labor History 


In addition to the above regular Workshop 
Courses, students have the privilege of attending 
courses in other institutes, among which are 
the following: 


Economics of Full Employment 

Trade Unionism, Structure and Function 

Psychology for Workers 

Principles and Problems of Collective 
Bargaining 


At the present writing it is not possible to 
make announcement of faculty personnel, since 
not all arrangements have been completed. Ne- 
gotiations are being carried on, however, with 
people who are outstanding in their fields, and, 
as in the past, Professor Selig Perlman, whose 
courses have been among the most popular with 
AFT people, will lecture on “The World Scene 
in 1947,” 
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Housing Facilities Adequate 

The School for Workers has again been for- 
tunate in securing adequate housing, although in 
order to do so it was necessary to lengthen the 
summer institute period from ten to fourteen 
weeks. Students in the AFT Workshop will be 
housed at the Villa Maria, located about a block 
from Lake Mendota, and at the Beta House, lo- 
cated directly on the lake, with a broad ex- 
panse of shaded lawn sloping down to the private 
swimming pier provided for the exclusive use 
of the students. 


Recreation 

Everything in the way of outdoor activities 
that is to be found at the average lakeside sum- 
mer resort is available to students in the Work- 
shop—swimming, boating, canoeing, hiking, to 
mention only a few. 

The School for Workers employs a full-time 
recreation director who looks after the recrea- 
tional needs of the students. Every afternoon 
finds them engaging in some sort of recreation, 
such as athletics, swimming lessons, or hobby 
classes; in the evening there are folk-dancing, so- 
cial dancing, songfests, and other activities. 


Opportunity for Cultural Activities 

In addition to the regularly scheduled classes, 
students in the Workshop will have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in all of the cultural activi- 
ties sponsored by the School for Workers as well 
as those sponsored by the University. The School 
arranges discussions, forums, musical programs, 
and many other activities during thé evenings, 
and since Workshop students have the same 
privileges as regular students in the University, 
they may also attend lectures, forums, musical 
programs, movies, plays—in fact all of the 
activities sponsored by the regular University 
summer session. In addition, the various libra- 
ries of the University, the Wisconsin Historical 
Society library and museum are all open to stu- 
dents in the Vacation Workshop. 


Costs 

The cost for the entire two-week institute is 
$60. This includes room, tuition, medical fees, 
and all meals except Sunday meals. Students may 
buy their Sunday meals at one of the several din- 
ing rooms operated by the Wisconsin Student 
Memorial Union, at cost. Weekday meals will 
be served the students at the houses in which 
they live. Husbands or wives who wish to ac- 
company students but do not wish to attend 
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ERNEST E. 
SCHWARZTRAUBER 


Director, University of Wiscon- 
sin School for Workers 


classes will be accommodated at $40 for the 
two-week period. -Since facilities are limited, 
those who wish to bring wives or husbands should 
make reservations well in advance. 


Reservations and Registration 

This year, more than ever, it is important that 
application for registration be sent in as early as 
possible to insure accommodations. Room as- 
signments will be made as soon as the students 
report at Villa Maria, 615 Howard Place, and 





Scholarship to AFT Workshop 


Candidates for the scholarship 
of the AFT Committee on Cul- 
tural Minorities to the AFT 
Workshop at the University of 
Wisconsin, August 1947, should 
forward their applications to 
Layle Lane, 226 W. 150th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











student registration will begin at 3 p.m. Sunday 
afternoon, August 3, at the same address. Cer- 
tificates showing completion of the Workshop 
program will be issued all students upon recom- 
mendation of the Workshop faculty. FOR FUR- 
THER INFORMATION WRITE DR. ERN- 
EST E. SCHWARZTRAUBER, DIRECTOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
FOR WORKERS, 1214 West Johnson Street, 
Madison 5, Wis. 


School for Workers Approved by Veterans Administration 
For Educational Benefits Under Gi Bill 


ETERANS coming to the School for Work- 
| this summer can take advantage of the 
educational benefits under the GI Bill of Rights. 
At the earliest possible date veterans should 
contact their nearest Veterans Administration 
and make application for their certificate of 
eligibility. It is necessary for veterans to bring 
this certificate with them when they come to the 
School for Workers. DO NOT SEND IT IN 
IN ADVANCE. 

Married veterans MUST bring a certified 
copy of their marriage certificate with them to- 
gether with their certificate of eligibility in order 
to qualify for their subsistence allotment. 

The School for Workers charges $30.00 a 
week per student which includes tuition, room 
and board except for Sunday meals. Under the 
GI Bill the veteran is entitled to have his tuition, 
fees and supplies paid for by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. This would amount to $10.00 a 
week or $20.00 for the usual two-week Institute. 
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The Veterans Administration will pay the 
$10.00 weekly or $20.00 for the two-week Insti- 
tute tuition and fees directly to the School for 
Workers, provided the veteran brings his certifi- 
cate of eligibility with him. 

Room and board for students is $20.00 a week 
or $40.00 for the two-week period except for 
meals on Sundays. Sunday meals are not served 
in the School’s houses so students may buy their 
meals at the University Cafeteria or elsewhere in 
Madison. 

Veterans will be eligible for subsistence checks 
at the regular monthly rate of $65.00 for a single 
person and $90.00 for a married veteran. For 
the two-week period at the School’s regular In- 
stitute, a single veteran would receive a check 
for $32.50 and a married veteran one for $45.00. 
However, these subsistence checks will have to 
be mailed by the Veterans Administration to the 
veteran’s home after he has completed the school 
period and will probably not arrive until 4-6 
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weeks later. Therefore it is necessary that vet- 
erans pay their own room and board bill of 
$20.00 per week when they register for the School 


for Workers with the knowledge that they will 
later receive their subsistence check -from the 
Veterans Administration. 


SUMMARY ON COSTS FOR TWO-WEEK INSTITUTE 


VETERANS 





ON RS ee 40.00 
en ee 20.00 
$60.00 


Remember—Every veteran must bring his CERTIFICATE OF ELIGIBILITY. 


You pay this and later get VA_ subsistence check: 


32.50 if single 
45.00 if married 


Paid by VA to School for Workers 


Married vets 


must also bring a CERTIFIED COPY OF THEIR MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


HEALTHY MINDS 
For Hospitalized Children 


By DAHLIA ZIPIN 


SCHOOL which helps to hasten the re- 
A covery of tuberculous children, as well as 
to safeguard their educational futures, is operated 
throughout the year by the National Jewish 
Hospital at Denver, an institution for the care 
and treatment of tuberculous men, women, and 
children of all races and creeds, from all parts 
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of the country. Founded in 1899, the National 
Jewish Hospital is the pioneer institution of its 
kind providing free treatment to the tuberculous. 

It has long been known that a characteristic 
of the tuberculous patient is an underlying state 
of mental depression, caused by many factors, 
among which are the illness itself, fear of the 


TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN 
REQUIRE SPECIALIZED ED- 
UCATIONAL TRAINING 


Education for these tubercu- 
lous children at the National 
Jewish Hospital at Denver 
means more than reading, 
writing. and arithmetic. It 
means learning how to re- 
concile themselves to con- 
finement and how to live 
happily with other children 
similarly afflicted. When 
they return home with re- 
newed health, they will be 
educationally abreast of 
children their own age. 
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future, and the long period of waiting before an 
active life may be renewed. Among childten, too, 
this fear is pfesent. Years ago, a sick child was 
of necessity forced to lose long pefiods otit of 
his schooling, and worry over falling behind in 
his age grade was ever present. 

In the belief that by the elimination of this 
fear the recovery of the child is hastened, the 
National Jewish Hospital has instituted an ex- 
tensive educational system of its own. With a 
student body ranging in age from four through 
sixteen, classes embrace formal schooling from 
kindergarten through high school, beginning at 
8:30 A.M. and lasting until 10:15 each week-day 
morning. The school day must, to avoid undue 
strain on the patients, be short, but this is 
counterbalanced by the eleven-month school year. 
Individualized teaching, at the bedside if neces- 
sary, enables each student to keep pace with 
established educational requirements for each age 
level, and all work is accredited by Denver's 
Board of Education, so that the child may, on 
returning home in: full health, enter—fully pre- 
pared—the same grade of school as other children 
at the same age level. 


On any given day at the Hospital’s school, tots 
may be observed learning phonetics, older boys 
and girls may be seen studying bookkeeping, 
English composition and grammar, history, alge- 
bra or Spanish. Report cards, grading work in 
each subject on a numerical basis from 1 to 4, 
are sent to parents each month along with re- 
ports of medical progress. Discipline is main- 
tained, but it offers no serious problem, since dis- 
approval of the group is the worst possible 
punishment for uncooperative behavior. No 
homework is required, but it is quite common for 
individual students to request additional assign- 
ments for extra-curricular work. Outside reading 
is a matter of individual taste, and the large 
selection of juvenile books available makes this 
a popular pastime. . 

Formal classroom work does not constitute the 
largest part of the day’s program. From 10:15 
on, the group separates into elective projects as 
various as water cqlor work, nature study walks 
about the Hospital’s grounds, sculpture, carpen- 
try, leather work, weaving potholders, sewing, 
hemstitching, and embroidery. Many of the 
children, although unable to leave the Hospital, 
participate enthusiastically in 4-H Club pro- 
grams, and for these ambulant patients there are 
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NUMBERS ARE FUN! 


Although this child is a victim of tuberculosis, her 
schooling has not been interrupted by her illness. 
The accredited school maintained in the Children’s 
Division of the National Jewish Hospital at Denver has 
been called “the most unusual classroom in America.” 


gardening projects which serve the two-fold 
purpose of diverting the child from his illness 
and adding to his knowledge. 

In addition to the courses offered to children 
able to attend classes, instructors visit those who 
are confined to their beds. These children, too, 
learn while they are ill, and are kept abreast of 
group activities through the use of earphones 
leading to the Hospital’s broadcasting system. 

No part of the Hospital’s school is more im- 
portant than the program of mental hygiene 
aimed at development of healthy, realistic, and 
uncomplicated attitudes in the child toward his 
disease. The inevitable tendencies toward feeling 
the martyr or invalid are not encouraged; school, 
hobbies, and group activities are excellent means 
for making self-pity disappear. The child’s at- 
titude toward physicians, nurses and teachers 
must be conditioned to give him one abiding aim 
—recovery. Each teacher and nurse must want 
to help each child reach the point where the child 
wants to be part of a pleasant community in 
which every patient wants himself and the others 
to get well. 

How well these aims are accomplished can be 
indicated by the hundreds of adults who now 
lead normal, independent lives in their own home 
communities after treatment during their child- 
hood at the National Jewish Hospital. 
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HAWAII LEADS THE WAY 


By THERESA CHING 


Miss Ching, Exchange Teacher foam Hawaii, is now teaching 
in the public schools of West New York, New Jersey. 


friendship among individuals, races, and 
nations. To know Hawaii and her unique posi- 
tion as a meeting place for interracial and cul- 
tural development, one must not only travel there 
as a tourist but also. live there over a period of 
time, although even the newcomer will see more 
than a friendly community of various races. He 
will note the very economic and social roots from 
which racial harmony has sprung and grown. 

Basically the economy of the Islands and their 
industrial progress are the result of the contribu- 
tions of the diverse racial groups. When the 
United States annexed the Hawaiian Islands in 
1898 and created a territory in the Pacific, the 
operation of plantations was in full swing. These 
plantations produced mainly sugar and pineapple. 
But Island labor proved inadequate and a system 
of labor importation began. The Chinese and 
Japanese laborers were brought in about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Later Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Puerto Ricans, Koreans, Hin- 
dus, and Filipinos were imported. 

Life on these plantations was stringent and 
frugal at first for the immigrants, but in the 
last forty years freedom and opportunity were 
gradually given to these people to advance their 
social and economic status. The Caucasian 
settlers and their descendants, though a minority 
group, held and still hold preferred positions, 
since many of those who came to the Islands 
as missionaries developed plantations. But the 
various immigrant groups have put to work the 
freedom given them, and today in Hawaii it is 
not unusual to see many descendants of the 
early immigrants rise to top social and economic 
positions and enioy personal prestige and re- 
sponsibility. They have become members of 
both houses in the territorial legislature and 
leading figures in the fields of education, religion, 
medicine, and industry, regardless of their racial 
origin. 

This remarkable progress is attributed in 
some measure to the early awareness of inter- 


igor songs builds understanding and 


dependence between the Caucasian plantation 
owners and their laborers, who naturally were in 
the majority. The result was more cooperative 
methods in creating better working and living 
conditions. Another aspect of this growth was 
that there was room for economic expansion out- 
side of the plantations. Many of the former 
plantation workers became farmers, mechanics, 
doctors, lawyers, storekeepers, or barbers, and 
engaged in other types of work in the city and 
in the other Island communities. Because there 
was a good margin of occupational opportunity, 
racial differences have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Then, too, the early missionaries believed 
in cultural, religious, and educational freedom. 

Today free education can be had by every 
child regardless of racial ancestry. He can begin 
his education in any one of the public kinder- 
gartens in the school system and obtain a degree 
at the University of Hawaii. Splendid free li- 
braries are established for the public throughout 
the Islands. There are welfare and recreational 
agencies, one of which is the Palama Settlement 
in Honolulu. It extends aid to any underprivi- 
leged person. The Honolulu Art Academy at- 
tracts the high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Mission Me- 
morial Hall, the churches and temples help pre- 
serve the good in the old native culture, while 
welcoming and appreciating the contributions of 
the new culture. The Church of the Crossroads 
in Honolulu embraces young people of all races 
including the Caucasian group. In an atmosphere 


such as this, the process of Americanization and 


the maintenance of democracy and freedom of 
social relationship are traditional. Racial prob- 
lems sometimes find expression in discrimination, 
but are more often lost in the process of estab- 
lishing better human relations. 

At the present time there is less room for the 
Island people to reach the top of the ladder of 
social and economic prominence, for Hawaii can 
no longer provide enough economic opportunity, 
since, with the passing of years, the economy has 
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tended to become static. Then, too, since the 
last war, there has been an influx of mainland 
workers. Many of them preferred to make their 
homes in the Islands permanently and have done 
so. Army and navy personnel and their families 
remain transient, however. The tolerant atti- 
tude generally shown in Hawaii is new to many 
of them. Some newcomers have come from the 
southern states of America, where prejudice 
against the Negroes has been expressed often- 
times in violent forms. Others who came to the 
Islands lived in awareness of strong anti-Semitic 
feelings in the U.S. Such feelings against other 
minority groups on the West Coast, such as the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Mexicans, and Fili- 
pinos, have long been manifest. So it may be 
that with the increase of occupational competition 
and with more people seeking homes in the 
Islands, the control of racial friction may become 
a social problem in the future. 

The economic situation in the continental 
United States, especially on the West Coast, 
created prolonged hostile feelings against first 
the Chinese and then the Japanese. Other 
minority groups were also affected. In the first 
place the Americans feared the economic com- 
petition which they felt when the Chinese immi- 
grants arrived and settled in great numbers. The 
fact that they were a hard working people was 
no credit to them. They were foreigners. Sec- 
only, their culture was different and their living 
standard was low. Their presence looked like 
a threat to the American way of life. Con- 
sequently prejudice against them was also 
directed against the Japanese who followed the 
Chinese into the United States as laborers. 
Finally legislation against these people stopped 


further immigration. It also forbade them the 
privilege of naturalization which the white immi- 
grants enjoyed. As a result, these immigrants 
have had a tendency to settle into a “Little 
Tokyo” and Chinatown. 

There are signs now that changes leading to 
better understanding and good will are taking 
place. The war took millions of American sol- 
diers all over the world. They have fought with 
the Chinese against the Axis powers. They have 
had opportunties to see how other people live 
and work, and how their cultures differ from 
that of America. Realization can come to them 
that basically, human beings are not different 
although their colors may not be the same. Un- 
derstanding of the ways of life of other peoples 
elsewhere can pave the way for a fusion of cul- 
tures here in the United States. This fusion can 
take the form of preserving and appreciating the 
good in the cultures of all races and discarding 
the less desirable. 

Since 1943 the Chinese have been allowed to 
come to America on the quota basis and are per- 
mitted to be naturalized as American citizens. 
The Filipinos and East Indians have this privilege 
also and there is a bill pending in Congress to 
permit the naturalization of Koreans. It is for the 
American citizens of these different racial groups 
to create a common meeting ground where racial 
discrimination can be greatly minimized, as has 
been the case in Hawaii. Living among other 
peoples’ making themselves understood, and con- 
tributing their share to the common good of 
America—these are some of the fundamental 
ways in which young Americans of varied 
racial ancestry can help spread good will among 
their fellow men. 








U. S. GOV’T NEW SURPLUS CLOTHING 
BARGAINS 


RAINCOATS, tustrous navy blue rayon, U.S. Wave issue, all sizes... $10.95 
SWEATERS, all wool cardigans, navy blue, U.S. Wave issue, 8-16 5.50 
SLACKS, all wool, olive green, U.S. Wae issue, all sizes... ram 6.50 
RAINCOATS, fine tan poplin, removable wool lining and hood, U.S. Wac issue, sizes 14 to 40. 13.95 
WAISTS, fine cotton gabardine, navy blue, long sleeves, U.S. Wave issue, sizes 10 to 16 2.98 
WAISTS, fine tropical worsted wool, beige, long sleeves, U.S. Wac issue, all sizes 3.98 
WAISTS, fine cotton broadcloth, olive green, U.S. Wac issue, 32-38 2.50 
JACKETS, tropical worsted wool, beige, U.S. Wac issue, all sizes 6.50 
JACKETS, tropical worsted wool, olive green, U.S. Wac issue, all sizes 6.50 


FIELD JACKETS, olive green, water repellent poplin, hip length, draw string waist, U.S. Wac issue, sizes 14 to is” 7.50 











OVERCOATS, all wool serge, double breasted, U.S. Wac sizes, 14 to 40 , ‘ 10.95 
Many other bargains. FREE CATALOGUE. Free Postage. 
NEW YORK CLOTHING CO., Dept. TCH 
2079 SECOND AVE., N. Y.29, N. Y. 
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The Caste System 
In German Education 


By LAWRENCE ROGIN, Workers’ Education Local, 189 
Mr. Rogin was a member of the U. S. Education Mission to Germany. 


HE FUTURE of Germany has become so 
c igu a problem of big power politics that 
one often forgets that the basic question to be 
solved is not whether Germany wi!l be pro- 
British, pro-American, oz pro-Soviet, but whether 
it will be pro-democratic. 

Even if we assume that the hoped-for agree- 
ment on German unification is achieved, that in 
itself is no assurance of a democratic society. A 
first essential is that there be an economic base 
for democracy. 

But even the establishment of a sound minimal 
economy itself will not be sufficient, unless the 
occupying powers and the Germans themselves 
take very seriously that section of the Potsdam 
agreement in which the victorious powers pledge 
themselves to accomplish the democratic re- 
education of the German people. 

In the days immediately following V-E, a good 
deal of attention was paid to re-education. At 
that time it was recognized that a long-time edu- 
cational program was essential, if Germany was 
to be able to take its place in the family of nations 
as a pro-democratic force for peace. 

There were debates as to whether the Germans 
could be trusted to do it themselves, or whether 
Swiss educators should be brought in for the 
teaching. Psychologists discussed the length of 
time which re-education should take, and some 
even argued that there was a German national 
character which was not susceptible to democratic 
re-education. 

Unfortunately, too little attention has been 
paid to the fact that the very structure of Ger- 
man education is undemocratic, and, in a critical 
period such as now faces the German people, may 
well be a major obstacle in the establishment of 
a functioning democracy. 

For the German educational system dooms 90 
per cent or more of the German young people to 
an inadequate education which ends at the age of 
14, while a selected few are trained for the uni- 
versities and technical schools. At the same time 


it divides the students in such a fashion as to pre- 
vent the building of the community spirit upon 
which democracy must be based. 

A few sentences will describe the situation. 
There are four years of common elementary edu- 
cation compulsory for all German children. At 
the age of 10 the group is divided. More than 
90 per cent remain in the elementary school 
for another four years. At this time their full- 
time education is completed, with the exception 
of a very, very few who will go to full-time trade 
schools. 


Structure of German School System 
Is Basically Undemocratic 


The select less than 10 per cent enter the 
various forms of the secondary school, which lasts 
from 8 to 10 years. They are allegedly chosen 
on .the basis of ability, but there is a tuition 
charge for the secondary school starting at the 
age of 10, while the elementary school is free. 
Tuition will range anywhere between 180 and 
240 marks a year, far beyond the means of the 
average worker’s or farmer’s family. (A skilled 
worker earns about 40 marks a week.) 

Only those who have gone through secondary 
school may go to the university. And only those 
who have gone to the university can get the good 
jobs in the civil service, the professions, and busi- 
ness. 

Thus the very structure of the school system 
lays the basis for divisive forces. The tuition 
charge for secondary school deprives, the great 
mass of the children of workers and farmers of 
the opportunity for an education which will per- 
mit them to achieve status in society. The school 
becomes a divisive force in society, rather than 
one which can serve to bind the people together 
by providing a common experience. One small 
group of children is taught it is superior, while 
the other is placed in an inferior position. (The 
situation is further complicated by the division 
of the student body according to religious lines in 
a large part of Germany. In Bavaria and else- 
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where there are many state-supported “confes- 
sional” schools, which may be either Catholic or 
Evangelical.) 

American military government officials are con- 
cerned about the anti-democratic tendencies of 
German university students. Could they expect 
anything else in view of the selective process 
which has taken place prior to university attend- 
ance? 

German authorities in the American zone are 
now reorganizing their educational systems. They 
have this authority under the powers granted by 
Military Government. It is significant that al- 
though most American educators in Military Gov- 
ernment and a number of German educators rec- 
ognize the basic weakness in the present educa- 
tional structure, no proposal to change it has 
been successful. 

The proposed education reorganization in each 
of the three states in the American zone continues 
the paid secondary school, starting at the age of 
10. Even the modest proposal for 6 years of 
common school made by the elementary school 
minister in Wuerttenberg-Baden has thus far 
failed of adoption, because of opposition by his 
colleagues in other branches of the ministry. 


Tradition Maintains Strong Hold 
On German Education 


An outside observer senses two major reasons 
for the failure of German educators to advocate 
basic educational reform. The first is the hold of 
tradition. Strong in any country, this force seems 
particularly strong in German education, despite 
the upheaval caused by Hitler. 

More basic is a failure on the part of most 
Germans to whom I talked to understand how a 
school system can become a force for democratic 
living. They thought of education exclusively as 
training for a future livelihood, whether it be in 
the shop, on the farm, or in the professions. Citi- 
zenship is a course taught to the students, rather 
than an experience in which they participate. In 
a vocational school the citizenship of a leather- 
worker thus becomes something different from the 
citizenship of a barber. 


Education Is Thought of As 
Training in Skills 

Because education is thought of as training in 
skills, German educators see the specialization 
which divides students as an improvement. in 
educational techniques. They fear that the ex- 
tension of the common school will mean the level- 
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ing down of all education to a common average, 
and have not yet understood that it is possibie 
to provide a varied school program under one 
roof. They do not see that it should not be nec- 
essary to sacrifice technical excellence in the 
process of developing a democratic spirit in the 
schools. 

It is not surprising that educators, trained in 
the old system, should want to maintain it. Un- 
fortunately, however, even in those forces in Ger- 
many most. concerned about the establishment of 
a functioning democracy, there is little support for 
educational reform. Trade unionists to whom I 
talked wanted to make the secondary schools 
free, so as to open greater opportunities to work- 
ers’ children. But they did not recognize that, 
along with this change, there had to be another 
which would bring closer together all children, 
no matter what position in society they would 
occupy when their education had been completed. 

It is true that a democratic educational system 
must provide free access to opportunity to each 
student in accordance with his abilities. But it 
also should -provide the common cultural and 
social experience which helps to build a demo- 
cratic society. This is not possible in German 
education today. 

Democratic re-education in Germany will re- 
quire more than a change in the school structure. 
The schools must be infused with a new spirit 
which will end the autocratic attitude of teachers 
toward students, provide a flexible curriculum 
with greater emphasis on the social sciences, and 
introduce the essentials of student self-govern- 
ment. But all of these will be more effective if 
they are based upon a democratic school organi- 
zation. 

But, it may be said, why all this worry about 
Germany? The system of education you describe 
is common throughout Europe. It hasn’t prevent- 
ed democracy from developing elsewhere. 

Building a democratic society in Germany has 
been recognized as a special problem. Some way 
must be found to overcome the long autocratic, 
class tradition which made Hitler’s rule possible. 
To this problem is added the complication of 
trying to establish responsible self-government 
in a defeated and devastated nation operating 
under stringent economic controls imposed from 
outside. : 

In this situation it is important to remove every 
obstacle to the development of democracy in 
Germany. 
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Decatur’s Clagir 
Tackles thec 


. , 
Mr. Wilson is supervisor of the Departmenthdust 
Illinois. Like all the members of his deparinhe | 


N RESPONSE to the need for skilled wo 
I expressed by the local Building Trades ( 
cil and to the desire of the Decatur Public Sq 
System to include training in the building tr 
as a part of the vocational education progray 
class in building trades was started in Septem 
of 1946 in the Decatur Senior High School. 

The instructor, Mr. D. L. Young, was appr 
by the State Board for Vocational Education 
was employed during the summer to make neg 
sary plans, secure F.H.A. approvals, select 
site on which a house was to be built, make coy 
outlines, and in general make the necesg 
preparations for starting the class at the beg 
ning of the school year in September 1946, ! 
sistance was given in these preparations by 
local Building Trades Council through its pr 
dent, Lawrence M. Duncan, and, in the secun 
of priorities and F.H.A. approvals, by P 
Fields, former head of the local War Product 
Board. 

A former filling station on the corner of! 
block occupied by the high school building 
converted into a building trades shop, wii 
provides space for the storage of the truck 
lumber. The filling station office serves as a 
room for related work. (See. Photograph No.| 

The course was offered to ali students int 
Decatur Senior High School, and from a list 
sixty students who elected to take the cow 
two classes of ten students each were select 
after careful review of the students’ aptitué 
interests, and abilities. One class works on! 
house project for three clock hours in the me 
ing, and the other class works for three ci 
hours in the afternoon. Thus, twenty boys 
given training in the building trades during ¢ 
school year. 

Just prior to the opening of school in Septe 
ber, arrangements were made to have the ba 
ment dug, but the actual digging was not @ 
until the boys in the classes had had the opp 
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lajin Building Trades 
hdousing Problem 


g. WILSON 


tmenthdustrial Education in the senior high school in Decatur, 
>paringhe belongs to AFT Local 877. 


1 work tunity to lay out the foundation on the lot and 
les Cy establish the levels, as a part of their training. 
lic Sch The basement was then dug, while the boys were 
ng t preparing form material for the construction of 
rogram the wooden forms for the poured concrete walls. 
eptent (See Photograph No. 2.) 
ool, On the day that the ready-mixed concrete was 
appro delivered, the dealer who supplied the concrete 
ation volunteered to come out to the building site and 
ike ney explain to the boys the various mixes of concrete 
select | and other phases of that part of the job. The boys 
ke coy in the class did all of the work in connection with 
necess the pouring of the concrete walls. As soon as the 
he beg concrete had set, the forms were removed and the 
1946. ! lumber cleaned and stacked to be used again for 
is by | studs and sheathing. Metal termite shields were 
its pr made in the sheet metal shop and placed between 
> secur the foundation walls and the sills. (See Photo- 
by P graph No. 3.) Sills were then laid, and the con- 
roduct struction of the house was actually started. (See 
Photograph No. 4.) 
er off Photograph No. 5 shows two of the boys fram- 
Iding ing a gable end as the work progressed. 
ip, wil At present, on February 26, five months after 
truck the starting date, the house is completely en- 
aS a closed, windows are set, the roof is laid, insulation 
h No.! and lath are in place, a temporary heating plant 
its inf has been installed so that work can continue dur- 
1 a list ing the winter months, rough plumbing is in- 
1e COU stalled, most of the wiring is completed, and 
- select work is progressing on the interior of the house. 
aptitud (See Photograph No. 6.) 
ks ont Close supervision of the work is necessary at 
the mot all times, and the construction is in strict accord- 
ree ¢ ance with F.H.A. specifications and blueprints 
boys which were previously approved by F.H.A. 
ring ¢ Photograph No. 7 shows Mr. Young, the in- 
structor, checking construction details on a blue- 
n Septe print with three of the boys in the class. 
the ba In order that the largest number of our stu- 
not a dent’s would benefit from the training oppor- 
he opf tunities offered by the construction of this house, 
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various jobs have been done or will be done by 
members of other vocational classes in our depart- 
ment. For example, the plans for future houses 
will be drawn by our vocational drafting classes 
(see Photograph No. 8); all wiring and electrical 
installations will be handled by the vocational 
electrical classes (see Photograph No. 9) ; cabinet 
work will be constructed and installed by the 





vocational cabinet making classes (see Photo- 
graph No. 10); and all sheet metal work, such 
as gutters, down-spouts, and furnace installation, 
will be handled by our vocational sheet metal 
shop, which, unfortunately, is closed this year 
because we were unable to find an instructor to 
carry on the sheet metal work formerly handled 
by Mr. Young, the present vocational building 
trades instructor. In the absence of a regular 
sheet metal class, Mr. Young plans to use the 
boys in the building trades class to do the work 
in connection with the house which would other- 
wise be done by the sheet metal class. 


A new class in home planning for girls has 
been organized in the home economics depart- 
ment for the purpose of teaching the girls, 
through the medium of the building trades house, 
how to plan the decorating and furnishing of a 
house. The girls will interview merchants, select 
furnishings, and arrange for the furnishings to 
be delivered to the house. (See Photograph No. 
11.) 

When the house is completed and furnished, it 
will be opened to the public for inspection, prob- 
ably for a period of one week including two 
Sundays, after which sealed bids will be received 
from G.I.’s only, for the purchase of the house 
with the privilege of buying any or all of the 
furnishings at the prices indicated on cards at- 
tached to each article of furniture. Thus, a 
veteran can buy a completely furnished house if 
he wishes, or he may buy it unfurnished if he 
already has his own furnishings. 

The house is financed directly by the Board 
of Education, and any profit resulting from the 
sale of the house will be placed in a separate 
fund, which we hope in time will make the build- 
ing trades course self-supporting. 

Plans are now underway for the next house, 
which will be constructed during the summer 
months using the boys from the two present 
classes who wish to have summer employment 
and further training in this type of work. The 
boys will be paid apprentice wages, charged 
against the cost of the house. Thus, two houses 
per year will be built; one during the regular 
school year and one during the summer. 

All through the planning and construction of 
this first house we have had the finest kind of 
cooperation from local labor organizations and 
merchants. Every effort has been made by these 
men to help us get the program underway and 
to secure for us hard-to-get items which we 
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needed. 

We are very proud of this building trades 
course, and we feel that it is providing a means 
of giving vocational training not only to the 
members of the building trades class but to other 
students in the high school as outlined above. 


We sincerely hope that this article may en- 
courage other schools to realize the importance 
of this type of training; and if we can be of any 
assistance to any school in starting such a pro- 
gram, we shall be more than happy to offer 
our aid. 


Working Agreement Between Bremerton Local 


And Bremerton, Washington School Board 


In accordance with the 1944 AFT convention's recommendation that written agreements between AFT 
locals and their school boards be published in the AMERICAN TEACHER, we are presenting here 
the agreement between the local and the school board in Bremerton, Washington. This article is of 
special interest because most AFT locals do not have formal written agreements with their boards of 
education; instead they seek, through negotiation, to have the various parts of their programs adopted 
by the board: of education and become part of the board rules. 


HIS Agreement is made and entered into this 

17th day of June, 1946, by and between the Bremer- 
ton School Board, District 100-C, hereinafter called the 
Board, and the Bremerton Federation of Teachers, Local 
No. 336, hereinafter called the Federation. 

As it is a basic principle that the Board and the 
teachers have a common and sympathetic interest in 
the progress of the school and of the pupils, therefore 
a working system and harmonious relations are neces- 
sary to maintain and improve relationships among 
the Board, the teacher, and the public. It is understood 
and agreed that this Agreement relates and applies 
to the teaching personnel (teachers, supervisors, and 
principals) of the Bremerton Schools, and that the 
Bremerton Federation of Teachers is the sole bar- 
gaining agency for the teachers, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals of this District concerning salary and working 
conditions covered in this contract. .. . This in no way 
should be construed to remove the right of the individual 
teacher to contact the ‘Superintendent or Board regard- 
ing personne! problems. It is further understood that 
the Board, through the Superintendent, retains super- 
vision over all employees. 


ARTICLE I—WORKING CONDITIONS 


Sec. 1. A complaint serious enough to affect the re- 
hiring or discharge of a teacher must be in writing 
and signed by the person making the complaint. 

Sec. 2. In the event the School Board declines to re- 
hire a teacher or discharges a teacher, that person may 
appear before the School Board in her own behalf or she 
may be represented by not more than two other persons 
of her choosing. After the Board has considered her 
arguments and questioned her to their satisfaction, they 
shall within 15 days render their decision which shall 
be final. 

Sec. 3. In case of disciplinary action, any teacher 
called before the Board or any committee of the Board 
shall have 30 days’ time and may obtain counsel to pre- 
pare her defense. She may be relieved of her duties 
pending investigation and shall not Jose any salary should 
her case be sustained. 

Sec. 4. Promotion from the existing personnel shall 
be the general policy of the Board. 
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Sec. 5. Professional Study. The professional require- 
ments herein recommended are to be deferred for the 
duration. To benefit from increased increments, teach- 
ers shall, in six years, earn nine quarter hours of normal 
school, college, or University credit in some institution 
acceptable to the Board. Three quarter hours of this 
same credit may be earned through travel or committee 
work approved in advance. If a teacher fails to meet 
this requirement, progress on the schedule will stop. 
Teachers on the maximum shall, in six years, earn nine 
quarter hours of normal school, college, or University 
credit in some institution acceptable to the Board. Fail- 
ure to do so will incur a reduction of one increment 
every six-year period until the requirement is met. The 
Board has deferred the summer school requirement dur- 
ing the war, but it is understood that a teacher shall, 
after the conclusion of hostilities, make up the deferment 
in two years and on the same basis as though no defer- 
ment had been granted. 

Sec. 6. In case of a question arising under this Agree- 
ment, a committee of the Federation shall meet with the 
Superintendent of Schools and try to reach an agreement. 
In case of failure to reach a satisfactory understanding, 
the Superintendent and a committee of five Federation 
members may bring the matter in question to the School 
Board. The School Board, after due consideration, will 
render the final decision. 


ARTICLE II—SALARY SCHEDULE 


Sec. 1. Payments. Teachers shall be paid one-twelfth 
of the annual salary upon the fifth day of each month 
except July and August. At the close of the school 
term, teachers rendering a full term of service shall re- 
ceive the tenth and eleventh installments of the annual 
salary ; and, upon the first day of school of the following 
term, shall receive the twelfth installment. Teachers 
terminating their services with this School District at the 
close of the school year shall receive at that time 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth installments of their 
annual salary. Teachers terminating their services with 
the School District before the close of the school year 
and after teaching at least 60 days shall receive such 
proportion of the annual salary as the number of days’ 
service bears to 180. Any teacher under contract with 
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the District who resigns subsequent to July 15 may be 
penalized according to the Code of Ethics and the State 
Code of Public Instruction. 

Sec. 2. The salary schedule shall be determined by the 
School Board after they have studied the recommenda- 
tions of the Salary Committee and the Superintendent of 
Schools. After the Board’s approval, the salary schedule 
shall become a part of this Agreement. 

Sec. 3. Acceptance of a teaching position denotes a 
willingness to participate in all the activities that modern 
teaching involves, including the direction of extra-cur- 
ricular work, teachers’ meetings, professional study, re- 
search, curricula revision, and individual guidance. 

Sec. 4. When a teacher has been in the service of 
Bremerton School District and quits for a period of years, 
if she returns to service within 5 years from the time of 
quitting and meets the regular prevailing educational 
requirements she shall be placed on the next higher step 
on the salary schedule from the step she was on when 
leaving. If the absence from the District is more than 
5 years, she will be placed on the beginning steps ac- 
cording to her degree and certification. 


ARTICLE III—LEAVES 


Sec. 1. Sick leave. Effective September, 1946, five 
days of sick leave per year, cumulative up to 45 teaching 
days, shall be granted to each teacher for personal illness, 
quarantine, illness in the immediate family, or death in 
the family. Sick leave covers only the 180 teaching days. 
Each teacher claiming sick leave will be required to sign 
a sick leave application blank for the time to be covered 

Sec. 2. Sabbatical Leave. Any teacher who has been 
in continuous service in the Bremerton Public Schools 
for a period of seven years or more, and whose prepara- 
tion and certification meet current requirements of the 
State Board of Education, is eligible for a sabbatical 
leave for study or other approved cause. Not more than 
two percent of the corps may have sabbatical leave at 
the same time. 

Applications for sabbatical leave must be made in writ - 
ing to the Superintendent of Schools prior to April 1 
and be passed on by the Board of Directors. If more 
than two percent apply, selections from the list of ap- 
plicants shall be made by a committee consisting of the 
Superintendent and the principals of the schools in which 
the applicants teach. 

Teachers on sabbatical leave shall receive their regular 
salaries, less the amounts required to secure the service 
of substitutes satisfactory to their principal and to the 
Superintendent; provided, however, that the salary paid 
a teacher on sabbatical leave shall not exceed $80 per 
month on a ten-months’ basis. 

Teachers granted sabbatical leave shall be subject to 
continuing contract for one year and expected to return 
to te»ching in the District. Teachers not returning from 
sabbatical leave shall reimburse the District to the 
amount drawn during said leave. The Board may waive 
the above if the teacher’s health does not permit return 
to the job. 

Sec. 3. Leave of absence for self-improvement. While 
it may not legally extend the contract of teachers beyond 
one year, the Board will, in the case of a teacher doing 
satisfactory work who desires leave of absence for the 
purpose of study or other approved cause, place such 
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teachers on the preferred list for one year. Preference 
will be given to such teachers for the succeeding year; 
provided that notice of desire to return to service be 
given as early as April 1 of the year of absence. The 
granting of a leave of absence does not guarantee the 
teacher a particular position upon her return to service. 
Teachers granted leave of absence for the reasons indi- 
cated above shall be entitled to retain the same place in 
the salary schedule as though they had remained in 
service. 

Sec. 4. Military Leave. Any regular employee of the 
Bremerton School District who shall, during any war 
in which the United States may become involved, enlist 
or be drafted in any branch or department of the mili- 
tary or naval services of the U. S., shall retain his 
standing and eligibility as an employee; and, upon re- 
ceipt of an honorable discharge from the services of the 
U. S., said employee shall report to the District his de- 
sire for reinstatement not less than 90 days previous to 
the beginning of the following school year and upon re- 
porting for duty and being capable of teaching shall be 
reinstated in his position at the beginning of said school 
year. 

So long as the present national emergency shall con- 
tinue and during any war in which the United States 
may become involved, any regular District employee of 
the Bremerton School District who shall be an enlisted 
man or officer in the reserve forces of any branch or de- 
partment of the United States military or naval services, 
or an enlisted man in the National Guard, shall be grant- 
ed a leave of absence by the School District in the event 
such employee is called to active duty and said employee, 
upon being released from said active duty in good 
standing, said employee shall report to the District his 
desire for reinstatement not less than 90 days previous 
to the beginning of the following school year and upon 
being capable of teaching shall be reinstated in his po- 
sition at the beginning of said school year. 

Military experiences under the above clauses shall be 
accredited on salary schedule the same as teaching ex- 
periences; i. e., one year military service equalling one 


° . . 
year’s teaching experience. 


It shall be the policy of the District to return the 
teacher under the above provisions to teaching service 
immediately upon return to services if they so desire. 


ARTICLE IV—DURATION AND RENEWAL 


Sec. 1. This Agreement takes effect on July 1, 1946, 
and remains in effect until July 1, 1947. It shall be re- 
newed automatically for a period of one year unless 
changed as herein provided. 

Sec. 2. Either party desiring changes in this contract 
must notify the other party in writing at least 30 days 
prior to May 1 of any year. However, changes can be 
made at any time by mutual consent. 

Sec. 3. It is understood and agreed that this Agree- 
ment relates and applies only to the teaching personnel 
(teachers, supervisors, and principals) of the Bremerton 
Schools. 

Sec. 4. Exceptions to this contract necessary to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the teachers or pupils 
may be agreed to through the mutual consent of the nego- 
tiating committee and the superintendent, subject to the 
approval of the School Board. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

A. No teacher shaJl be prejudiced in his employment 
because he has joined or failed to join any lodge, re- 
ligious group, employees’ association, union or other 
lawful organization. 

B. No teacher shall be required to hold membership 
in any organization or to contribute directly or in- 
directly to any political party or any other organiza- 
tion or any agent or individual as a condition of employ- 
ment or continuation of employment. 


While the Teachers’ Federation is the bargaining agent 
for the teachers, nothing in this Agreement shall be 
construed to remove the right of the individual teacher 
to contact the Superintendent or the Board to consider 
the problems of any individual or group. 

Signed: HAROLD D. PASCHAL 

Pres. of Bremerton Federation of Teachers 
Signed: G. O. GIBLETT 

Chairman of the School Board 


Accidents and Childhood Mortality 


CCIDENTS have replaced any single infec- 
tious disease as the prime killer of children 

and youth after infancy. They take a yearly toll 
of almost 20,000 boys and girls under 20 years 


‘of age. This fact is revealed in a recent study 


made by the United States Children’s Bureau. 

“Accidents are now the most frequent cause 
of death in childhood because doctors have been 
so successful in recent decades in cutting down 
the toll formerly taken by pneumonia and influ- 
enza, diarrhea and entoritis, diphtheria and tu- 
berculosis, and because accidental deaths have 
declined but little in the same period,” Dr. George 
Wolff, who made the study, commented. “There 
is no question but that the majority of these 
accidental deaths are preventable by one means 
or another—education, sanitary engineering, or 
socio-economic changes.” 

Death rates for accidents are the highest during 
the first year of life, lower in the pre-school and 
lowest in the elementary school age. They rise 
again in adolescence when young people go out 
to work. Although the death rate from accidents 
is higher for infants than for any other age group, 
infant death through accident is overshadowed by 
the much higher toll taken by premature birth, 
pneumonia and influenza, and several other dis- 
eases. Among children between one and four, 
accidents become one of the leading causes of 


' death. In older age groups, with one exception— 


non-white adolescent girls—accidents are the 
chief cause of death. Smothering is the main cause 
of accidental death in infancy. By far the most 
important cause of accidental death in older chil- 
dren is automobile accidents. Drowning, burns, 
injuries by firearms, and injuries by fall follow in 
that order. Now that more cars will be back on 
the market, traffic hazards and.death probably 
will be on the increase. 

On the average, for every girl under 20 killed 
in an accident, two boys are killed. However, 
this two to one ratio is not constant for all age 
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groups. In infancy and -during the pre-school 
years, the accidental death rates for boys are only 
a little above those for girls, but in the white 
population between 10 and 19, more than three 
times as many boys are killed as girls. In the 
non-white population of the same ages, the ratio 
of boys killed to girls killed is over four to one. 
The population included in the non-white classi- 
fication is predominantly Negro. 

The ratio between the sexes also varies with 
the type of accident. More boys are killed than 
girls by automobile accidents, drowning, fire- 
arms, injury by fall, smothering in infancy, and 
agricultural accidents. The only type of accident 
in which girls figure more frequently is accidental 
burns. 

Doubtless, these ratios reflect the differences 
between behavior patterns and environments for 
boys and girls. Girls may avoid many of the risks 
which boys take. The hazards of the kitchen, 
however, show up in the predominance of girls 
killed by accidental burns. 

The varying economic and social conditions 
in which white and Negro groups live is also 
reflected in differences in the death rates for types 
of accidents in the two groups. For example, 
automobile accidents are much more frequent 


‘among white children of all ages. More Negro 


children are killed by food poisoning, conflagra- 
tion, and accidental burns. 

Another reflection of differences in environ- 
ment between the white and Negro groups is the 
fact that accidents lose their position as the lead- 
ing cause of death among Negro girls between 
the ages of 15 and 19. This is the only group 
above infancy, in which diseases far outweigh 
accidents as causes of death. The death rate for 
accidents in this group is 21.1 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. The death rate for tuberculosis is nearly 
eight times as high (159.7). For diseases of preg- 
nancy, the rate of death is almost three times as 
great (62.3). Pneumonia and influenza take about 








one and a half times as-many lives as accidents, 
the rate being 30.9, and heart diseases kill about 
the same number as accidents. Among Negro boys 


in the same age group, accidents hold their posi- 
tion as the prime cause of death by only a very 
slight margin. Tuberculosis runs a close second, 


Negro Children and Tuberculosis 


UBERCULOSIS asa killer of children among 
i white population of the United States is 
being brought under control, but among the non- 
white population which is mostly Negro, death 
rates approximate or are far above what they 
were for the white groups more than twenty years 
ago, the United States Children’s Bureau an- 
nounced in releasing some findings of a study of 
tuberculosis mortality rates in the period between 
the two world wars. 

For the white group, the death rate was cut 
80% from 1920 to 1940, and for the non-white 
group, 60%. “The latter figure,” says Dr. George 
Wolff, health statistician for the Children’s Bu- 
reau, “is creditable enough until it is weighed 
against the fact that despite the decline, the rates 
for one group of this nation’s children are still 
many times higher than those for another. In this 
great difference between the two groups we have 
a national health problem of great import.” 

Pointing out that control of tuberculosis is now 
largely a social problem, Dr. Wolff emphasized 
the importance of raising the standard of living 
for the depressed groups of the population—‘‘the 
ultimate solution of so many of our health prob- 
lems.” Better housing and a good diet, he pointed 
out, are the crux of control of tuberculosis, and 
so too is the need for a nation-wide public-health 
program that would bring good health services 
within the reach of all groups of the population— 
“a condition far from true today.” 

Dr. Wolff emphasized in particular the need for 


(1) better health services for mothers, and chil- - 


dren in the pre-school years; (2) examinations 
for all school children, with follow-up care pro- 
vided when tuberculosis is indicated; and (3) 
additional facilities for the care of those who have 
the disease and provision for the care of their 
dependents. The lack of hospitals and convales- 
cent homes, Dr. Wolff said, is serious as far as 
the Negro population is concerned. 
* * * 

Diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever and 
other contagious diseases that not so long ago 
almost emptied classrooms in epidemic years 
have been brought so under control in the last 
decades that fewer than 14 out of every 100,000 


school children die of all listed contagious dis- 
eases, the Children’s Bureau reports. In the 
decade from 1930 to 1940 alone, according to 
Bureau of Census figures, the death rate for the 
5- to 14-year-old group was cut to one-third that 
of the earlier decade. Except for a single instance, 
syphilis, the decline was marked for all the con- 
tagious diseases listed. Deaths from typhoid, for 
instance, are now only one-fourth the number, 
proportionately, that they were a decade ago; 
diphtheria, only one-fifth; scarlet fever, only 
one-third. 

“For neither group,” Dr. Wolff continued, 
“must the figures be taken with too great satis- 
faction, for we are talking about death rates, not 
the incidence of tuberculosis among children. We 
do not know how many children are chronically 
ill from the disease but it is estimated by the 
U. S. Public Health Service that 175,000 chil- 
dren have tuberculosis requiring medical care. 
Nor do we know how many children have arrested 
cases, with the likelihood that the disease will 
recur later in life. We can be sure, though, that 
many of those who die in their teens had ac- 
quired tuberculosis earlier, and we may be quite 
sure also that many, if not most of those who 
died, might have been saved if they had had the 
care and treatment we know so well how to give.” 

The disparity between the two population 
groups, the Children’s Bureau points out, is most 
marked among the youth, the death rate from 
tuberculosis in the 15- to 19-year-old non-white 
group being nine times as high as for the white. 
The rate in infancy and early childhood is four 
times that of the white. For the 5- to 9-year-old 
non-white group, the rate is almost six times as 
high; and for the 10- to 14-year-old group, eight 
times. 

The higher rates for the non-white group, Dr. 
Wolff added, reflect the poor economic and social 
environment in which its members are forced to 
live. Crowded housing, an inadequate diet, lack of 
medical care and health services and facilities, 
unequal educational opportunities—‘“all of which 
are the common lot of large sections of the non- 
white population and indeed of the whole popu- 
lation—show up in these health figures,” he said. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Minorities 











Democracy is based upon the conviction that there are extraordinary possibili- 
ties in ordinary people—DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


CREDITS 
Takaja Gota, a Nisei veteran of World War II, testified 
on March 18 in Springfield, Ill., in favor of a state 
FEPC: “I think there should be equal rights for every- 
one in this nation. That goes for guys like me. I lost 
two legs in France. They were good American legs.” 
* * x 


Sponsored by the Central Trades and Labor Council 
of New Orleans, a Labor Institute was conducted for 
two days during March at Dillard University (Negro). 
The Institute was attended not only by AFL business 
agents and organizers but also by representatives of 
four Louisiana colleges: Tulane, Loyola, Louisiana 
State, and Dillard. 

* * * 

John Kitasako, in writing of Nisei relocation in 
Washington, D.C., reports that the Nisei are operating 
successfully 18 grocery stores. Most of these are lo- 
cated in Negro neighborhoods. 

+ * * 

Dartmduth College cancelled a tennis match with 

William and Mary College in Williamsburg, Va., rather 


‘than exclude Charles Duncan, its No. 3 player, from 


participation in the match. William McCarter, Director 
of Athletics of Dartmouth, commented: “We do not 
change the personnel of our teams on the basis of 
opponents’ preferences.” 

* * * 

The Clason Bill (H.R. 45), which will permit the 
naturalization of parents of American servicemen, has 
been amended to include parents of Japanese ancestry. 
> ae 


Mr. Garland Hopkins, of the Methodist Church of 
Winchester, Va., an observer of the Inter-Asian Rela- 
tions Conference in New Delhi, India, cabled Presi- 
dent Truman and General MacArthur asking them to 
send a Japanese delegation to the conference, as the 
absence of the Japanese was “badly affecting Asian- 
United States relations.” The conference adopted a 
report urging Asiatic nations to recognize equality among 
all their citizens. 

* * &* 


Governor Thompson of Georgia vetoed the “white 


primary” bill rushed through the legislature by Mr. 
Talmadge. 

— 
Cambridge University, England, debated Lincoln 


University (the oldest Negro college in the U.S.) Satur- 
day, April 19, at Times Hall, New York, on the ques- 
tion, “Resolved that the Formal Dissolution of the Brit- 
ish Empire Would Contribute to the Maintenance of 
World Peace.” The proceeds will be donated to the 
United Negro College Fund. 
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DEBITS 

It has been the practice of the Department of Jus- 
tice to delay deportation proceedings of aliens when 
individual legislation has been introduced. In March 
the House Judiciary Committee instructed the Depart- 
ment of Justice that “unless the Judiciary Committee 
asks for a delay in deportation action, the Department 
may feel free to disregard the practice of staying pro- 
ceedings.” This directive will cause great hardship to 
both European and Asiatic aliens, many of whom 
either have married Americans or have American chil- 
dren. For many, too, deportation may mean imprison- 
ment or other punishment. 

* * * 

Thirty-three Negro colleges are seeking $1,300,000, 
an amount just about sufficient for one first class in- 
stitution. It is estimated that the proportion of physi- 
cians and teachers to the population is as follows: 

1 Negro physician for 4000 population 
1 white physician for 900 population 

1 Negro teacher for 201 pupils 

1 white teacher for 122 pupils 

The report of the United Negro College Fund, Inc 
declares: “Americans who would demonstrate 
tical democracy to the world must teach hope by help- 
ing to release our own minority groups from despair.” 


prac- 


os * . 

Rep. Earl Michener, in replying to persons asking 
that immigration barriers be relaxed, concluded: “The 
interests of the U.S. must come ahead of those of Euro- 
pean refugees in any move to lower immigration bars. 
I am in favor of keeping the U‘S. a little higher than 
the rest of the world, so that we can pull the others 
up.” *+* * 


Race Relations, a monthly summary put out by the 
Social Science Institute of Fisk University, in its Febru- 
ary issue, quotes some statistics published by the Indian 
Rights Association depicting the disgraceful conditions 
permitted among the Navajo Indians: the illiteracy 
rate is 80%; the average per capita income is 1/10 that 
of the national average; the tuberculosis rate is 8 times 
as high as the national rate. Citizens and citizen or- 
ganizations are asked to urge passage of remedial legis- 
lation as well as strict observance of treaty obligations. 

* * * 


The US. refused Haiti a loan of $20,000,000 which 
was requested to liquidate a previous loan and to pro- 
vide industrial development. During the war “Shada,” 
a rubber-growing experiment conducted by the US., 
destroyed hundreds of coffee and banana trees and 
drove 30,000 peasants from the land. 
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NEW BOOKS AND FILMS 





Teaching Dramatically 
AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACHING, by 

Edgar Dale. Dryden Press, New York. 1946. 546 

pp. $4.25. 

Edgar Dale’s recent book should be hailed as setting 
a new and delightful pace in textbooks for educators. 
Teaching Dramatically might have been a better title 
for it than Audio-Visual Methods. 

It is not just a textbook for teachers who are to handle 
visual education or radio education in a school. It is 
a comprehensive book dealing with the curriculum and 
with teaching in general. In this book Dr. Dale shatters 
precedent by writing a text which actually exemplifies 
what it preaches. The book contains illustrations, 
anecdotes, and workable suggestions. 

Dr. Dale emphasizes the importance of “direct pur pose- 
ful experience” by children. He says, further, “It is 
learning by direct participation with responsibility for 
the outcome.” Inclusion of the word “purposeful” and 
the phrase “with responsibility for the outcome” indi- 
cates a belief in evaluation as a necessary part of educa- 
tion, whether experiences are direct, contrived, or vicari- 
ous. He works from direct experiences down to verbal 
symbols in the following order: (1) direct experiences; 
(2) contrived experiences (using working models); (3) 
dramatic preparation (acting out any problem of study 
for radio, stage, or classroom) ; (4) demonstration; (5) 
field trips; (6) exhibits; (7) motion pictures; (8) radio, 
recordings, and still pictures; (9) visual symbols (draw- 
ings, cartoons, charts, maps, etc.) ; (10) verbal symbols 
(which are abstract). 

Mr. Dale says: “At every stage the learner builds 
verbal symbols. .. . : A student may become a parrot 
repeating phrases he does not understand because he has 
not experienced them. He may talk enthusiastically 
about freedom of the press, civil liberties, and democracy 
without having had any real experiences involving these 
concepts.” Dr. Dale stresses “usable experiences for stu- 
dents.” 

Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio for the U. S. De- 
partment of Education, in reviewing the book for the 
FREC bulletin, states: “Radio-visual means of com- 
munication has the power to cut through illiteracy where 
no other medium is equally or even partially effective.” 
Dr. Dunham was particularly impressed with Edgar 
Dale’s statement, “We have not been testing in terms of 
performance, of the ability of the pupil to do. We have 
been asking him, not, ‘what can you do?’ but ‘what do 
you remember?’” 

I was particularly interested in the fact that Dr. Dale 
includes demonstrations and simple dramatizations in his 
book. There was, to my surprise, some argument among 
the members of a class in visual education which I at- 
tended as to whether demonstrations should be listed as 
a form of visual education. 

Dr. Dale’s treatment is more comprehensive and has 
more to do with the whole curriculum and methods of 
teaching in general than any other book I have read on 


the use of new media. A teacher in an impoverished 
community who had no access to motion pictures, radio, 
or any such aids would still find useful and stimulating 
material in this book. Chapter 3 in Part I, for instance, 
on Dramatic Participation is useful to any teacher in any 
grade. In Part III Dr. Dale applies audio-visual methods 
to practically every subject field. His chapter (3 of 
Part III) on Evaluating Audio-Visual Materials is essen- 
tial. I wish that Dr. Dale had included a chapter on 
the production of radio programs, as he has on pro- 
ducing films, although there is a little material on radio 
production in Part Il, Chapter 10. Radio production is, 
of course, cheaper than film production, as one can use 
the facilities of local studios whenever they are available. 
Any teacher who is interested in “teaching dramati- 
cally” should’ read Edgar Dale’s book, Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching. 
MADELINE LONG, Local 59, Minneapolis 
Chairman of AFT Committee on Education by New Media 


With Tugwell in Puerto Rico 


THE STRICKEN LAND—THE STORY OF PUERTO 
RICO, by Rexford Guy Tugwell. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 690 pp. $4.50. 


Puerto Rico lies behind an iron curtain of ignorance 
and misinformation. What news of it comes to us usual- 
ly filters through a screen of the interests of the privileged 
few. Tugwell’s book, primarily an account of his experi- 
ences while governor of the island from 1941 to 1946, 
takes us behind the iron curtain and we re-live with him 
the war years in the stricken land. 

Amidst a tangle of political and bureaucratic intrigue 
both in the island and on the mainland, and amidst the 
pressing emergencies created by war and the enemy 
blockade when threat of famine was ever near at hand, 
Tugwell worked to relieve the terrible economic condi- 
tions he found in the island. In spite of the odds against 
him, by persistence and good administration he was able 
to carry out a large part of a carefully worked out plan 
for the territory’s rehabilitation. In carrying out the 
plan, he was fortunate in having the support of Luis 
Munoz Marin, the accomplished political leader of the 
Populares party, and other capable insular leaders. 

While, in the island and mainland press, Tugwell was 
being assailed as a Quisling by the “better” element, 
which felt its selfish interests adversely affected by the 
changes being made, Munoz was able to get 314,000 
signatures of the common people to a commendation of 
the governor’s outstanding accomplishments. 

The book contains stimulating philosophical comment- 
ary on the New Deal, bureaucracy, and colonial systems. 
There are sidelights on Franklin D. Roosevelt, on his 
concern for the welfare of the Puerto Ricans, on his 
questioning of the military chiefs’ estimates of the mili- 
tary strength of Russia, and on his attempt to get the 
military to recruit men for the armed services regardless 
of race. 
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Because of the general lack of understanding of things 


Puerto Rican in Congress, this book should prove espe- 
cially useful to Congressmen and Senators, but it is 
doubtful if many of them will find the inclination or the 
time to profit from its numerous pages. It can only be 
hoped that enough of the public interested ima more in- 
telligent United States “colonial” policy will read the 
work so that through it pre-digested morsels may reach 
members of Congress to stimulate more sympathetic 
action toward the end that the promising program initi- 
ated by Tugwell will be continued and that Puerto Rico 
will no longer be a “stricken land.” 


RENATA R. WASSON 


How Cartels Operate in 
International Trade 


CARTELS IN ACTION, by George W. Stocking and 
Myron W. Watkins, Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 1946. 


Growth of trade-restricting arrangements, or cartels, 
among large firms operating in international commerce 
reached a point just before the war where even in the 
United States approximately 87 per cent of the mineral 
products including oil, 60 per cent of the agricultural 
products, and 42 per cent of the manufactured products 
came under some measure of cartel control. 


These tentative estimates are included in a new research 
survey, Cartels in Action, issued last December by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The survey is presented in 
“case history” form and gives a detailed examination of 
cartel operations in eight major fields: sugar, rubber, 
nitrogen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, electric lamps 
and chemicals, including dyestuffs and explosives. 

In Cartels in Action the authors define a “cartel” in 
international trade as ‘an arrangement among, or on be- 
half of, producers engaged in the same line of business 
designed to limit or eliminate competition among them. 
... They range from loosely defined gentlemen’s agree- 
ments or informal understandings among business 
rivals, to formal compacts providing administrative 
machinery for regulating output, sharing markets, and 
fixing prices.” 

The authors find that some cartels are set up with the 
active help of national governments, some are arranged 
by private concerns, and some have secret agreements in 
actual violation of the laws of the countries in which 
they exist. 

“But however much cartels may differ in their struc- 
ture or legal status,” say the authors of the Twentieth 
Century Fund report, “they have one element in com- 
mon. They seek to free producers from the influence of 
market forces and to subject. the market to deliberate, 
concerted control, by and for producers. They represent 
a type of economic planning—planning primarily for 
the protection and promotion of producer interests.” 

After studying all kinds of cartels, the authors say 
“one can readily recognize two broad, but not always 
sharply differentiated. categories: defensive and ag- 
gressive. 


“At one extremt stands sugar, an industry long 
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wracked by surplus capacity and a chronically depressed 
market... . / At the other extreme is aluminum, which 
has never in its half-century history known ruinous 
prices or faced a serious problem of excess capacity or 
dislocated markets. The successive aluminum cartels, 
from 1896 to the present, were not the product of 
economic distress.” 

The authors find that “between these two extremes 
range the other cartels in the survey. Of the aggressive 
type .. . is the electric lamp cartel. Profits in this indus- 
try have been as high and as continuous as in aluminum. 
But it has occasionally faced a réal threat of competi- 
tion, for example, by Japanese producers using semi- 
handicraft methods or by the producers of fluorescent 
electric lamps. Nearer to the opposite extreme, but still 
far from the almost purely defensive sugar cartel, are 
the nitrogen and rubber cartels. Serious maladjustments 
confronted both these industries after World War I, but 
in overcoming their difficulties producers learned tech- 
niques and acquired habits which have been used for 
aggressive ends.” 

On the basis of their legal status, the report again finds 
that most cartels can be put into one of two general cate- 
gories—those that are governmentally sponsored and 
those that are set up privately. Here again the distinc- 
tion is not always clear cut. 

“The sugar and natural rubber cartels are also in- 
stances of intervention of sovereign states to help 
producers establish reasonably enduring and effective 
controls. Sugar and rubber producers are so numerous 
and their interests so diverse that concerted action to 
regulate markets proved ineffectual without resort to the 
coercive powers of governments.” 

As further examples the report points out that “private 
producers promoted the nitrogen and the iron and steel 
cartels, but negotiations were of a quasi-public charac- 
ter.” The national groups affiliated with the steel cartel, 
except the American group, were closely associated with 
their respective governments. 

In the private category, the report points out that “in 
contrast, the aluminum, magnesium, and electric lamp 
cartels have been primarily private business arrange- 
ments. The number of business units in these industries 
has been relatively small, and the economic conditions 
have given no basis for active governmental assistance. 
Businessmen conducted their cartel negotiations in pri- 


_ vate and the agreements they reached were private, and 


generally secret, contracts. Many of them have run afoul 
of American antitrust laws and have been vigorously 
prosecuted. But indirectly and probably unwittingly, 
governments have frequently lent a helping hand to car- 
tels by their patent laws.” 

On the subject of patents and licensing agreements as 
factors in cartels, the authors say, “Not all patents and 
processes agreements are illegal, of course, nor do they 
necessarily constitute cartels or reinforce cartels. Only 
when they go beyond the recognized and legitimate 
scope of patent privileges duly cenferred and impose 
mutual restrictions or create contractual rights which 
impair freedom of opportunity in trade and impede com- 
petitive adjustments in open markets do they take on the 
character of a cartel arrangement.” © 

Pointing to an industry in which patent considera- 
tions are highly important, the Fund’s report says, “In 








chemicals no single world-wide cartel rules the market. 
But the number of international patent-licensing agree- 
ments is legion. In part, doubtless, these agreements have 
served well-accredited ends. Through facilitating ex- 
change of technical information, they have presumably 
accelerated technological advance and helped in a meas- 
ure to diffuse its benefits. They have probably obviated 
many costly infringement suits and prevented patent 
‘blocks’ or ‘stymies’ which might otherwise have held 
up progress of the technologic arts.” 


A B C’s of Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, by Duane Featherston- 
haugh, Barnes and Noble, Inc., New York City, 
1947. 148 pp. Paper $.75. 

“Anyone who is interested in photography can learn 
within a few days to take first-rate pictures and to 
develop and print them,” asserts Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
in the introduction to his handbook. Then he proceeds 
in ten brief chapters to tell the beginner just what to do 
and how to do it. He tells us what the amateur needs, 
how to take and process the picture, what to take, and 
what the basic rules of composition are. In addition, 
he gives tips on lighting, on photographic tricks, and on 
the possibilities of making photography pay its own 
way. Throughout he stresses the fact that producing 
good pictures need not be expensive. There are numerous 
illustrations which illuminate the text. 


Film Shows How to Improve 
Labor-Management Relations 


Six recommendations on how to bring about better 
collective bargaining are highlighted in Your Stake in 
Collective Bargaining, new 35 mm. discussion filmstrip 
released recently by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
non-profit educational organization, in cooperation with 
the Twentieth Century Fund, research foundation. 

The effect on the public of the day to day workings 
of collective bargaining is emphasized throughout the 
film’s lively picture story. The discussion script points 
out that the public should be considered a party to every 
collective bargaining contract. This filmstrip was pre- 
pared to encourage pro and con discussion of current 
ideas and proposals about collective bargaining and 
labor-management relations. 

Pointing out close employer-union cooperation during 
World War II, the six recommendations offered 
for better labor-management relations today are: 

1. Labor and management must learn how to settle 
their own affairs between themselves without calling on 
the government to interfere. 

2. Collective bargaining contracts should be flexible: 
All kinds of new things and new ways of making them 
are being developed by American industries. Since this 
is true, contracts should provide ways for management 
and union to review such questions as changes in wage 
rates when the work on the job changes. 

3. Greater orgarfizations of employers to negotiate 
with unions, not to combat them. 

4. Management and union should explore together 
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advantages of industry-wide collective bargaining. 

5. Democracy works both ways in good collective 
bargaining. Democratic standards apply to both man- 
agement and union. 

6. Willingness to employ impartial experts is a sign 
that collectige bargaining is growing up. Both manage- 
ment and unions need more facts than they usually have, 

The filmstrip stimulates discussion of such questions 
as: ways in which unions and management fail to meet 
each other half way; the issue of employer-labor coop- 
eration on new machinery and on labor saving methods; 
and using collective bargaining not only to settle dis- 
putes but to increase the country’s wealth and productive 
power. 

Your Stake in Collective Bargaining is No. 3 in the 
series of Public Affairs Discussion Filmstrips based on 
selected Public Affairs Pamphlets and prepared by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York. Original cartoons and drawings for the filmstrip 
were prepared by Artist Stanley Meltzoff; Photography, 
by United Productions of America. The complete packet 
—containing film, script, and Public Affairs Pamphlet 
is $2.50 including mailing charges. 


Education for the Deaf 


Among the new films announced recently by the 
British Information Services is a 5-reel 16 mm. film on 
This film is a factual record, 


The complete naturalness 


education for the deaf. 
using school case studies. 
of those who appear in it and the intensely appealing 
subject make this a film of remarkable interest. 

The world of the deaf is a lonely one. Those who are 
dumb as well suffer isolation in any company. In the 
past, children who were born deaf were doomed also to 
be dumb, for there was no way to teach them sounds 
or to use their vocal chords. Now there are special 
schools where children may go when they are as young 
as two years old and many stay until they are twenty. 
The untiring patience and painstaking devotion of the 
teachers and the encouragingly eager application of the 
children combine to achieve extraordinary results, for 
when the young people leave school their deficiencies are 
largely overcome. They lip-read without effort and speak 
fluently, distinguished from other people only by an 
unusually emphatic diction, and can take many jobs 
without handicap. 


Film on Greece Today 


The National Film Board of Canada in cooperation 
with UNRRA has recently produced a film on Greece 
entitled Out of the Ruins. 

Beginning with an illustrated survey of the cultural 
and scientific contributions of the ancient Greeks to 
Western civilization, the film goes on to portray the ruin 
left by the recent war and the efforts of UNRRA to 
relieve the suffering of the people. Despite UNRRA’s 
valiant efforts, political conflict, dislocated transporta- 
tion facilities, and the operation of the black market con- 
tinue to retard economic recovery. The need for outside 
help, therefore, is still acute. 

The film can be obtained from the International Film 
Bureau, 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., for a rental 
of $3.75. The running time is about*30 minutes. 
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WISCONSIN LOCALS HOLD CONVENTION 
Seated at the speakers’ table at the dinner meeting of the 14th annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers are: Robert S. Brandel. 
retiring WFT Secretary: Arthur A. Elder, AFT Vice-President; Mrs. Otto W. 
Trentlage; and Otto W. Trentlage, retiring WFT President. Mr. Elder, guest 
speaker at the evening meeting, talked about problems of education and 
ways and means of strengthening the AFT in Wisconsin. 


New Britain Local Formulates 
Professional Principles 


87 NEW BRITAIN, CONN.— 

Although the New Britain 
local is among those just recently 
organized, it is now publishing a 
four-page paper that is filled with 
news of local and state AFT activity. 

Featured in the second issue is a 
statement of organization principles 
which has been approved by the ex- 
ecutive board and is to be presented 
to the membership at the next meet- 
ing of the local. The statement fol- 
lows: 

The New Britain Federation of 
Teachers subscribes to the following 
principles: 


1. That teachers in public schools 
should uphold the form of govern- 
ment under which the public schools 
of America exist. 


2. That teachers should adhere to 
the truth that all men are created 
equal in the sight of God, and that 
no man should be discriminated 
against because of race, color, or 
creed. 


3. That teachers should take an 
intelligent interest and, wherever 
possible, an active part in the affairs 
of local, state and national govern- 
ment. 


4. That teachers as a group and 
as individuals should give whole- 
hearted moral support, and, when- 
ever possible and needed, financial 
support to worth-while community 
enterprises. 


5. That teachers should regard 


their federation not only as an in- 
strument for securing adequate re 
muneration and professional appre- 
ciation for the valuable service their 
profession renders to children, to the 
community, to the nation, and to the 
future, but also as a means of de- 
veloping and expanding their use- 
fulness to the public. 

6. That teachers should regard 
teaching as a profession with a well 
established code of ethics which 
guides their relationships with their 
pupils, co-workers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators and the public. 

7. That teachers should advance 
in their value to their profession by 
constant development of themselves 
as individuals and as teachers. 

8. That teachers should be con- 
cerned primarily with what is bene- 
ficial to the child, namely: 


a—suitable buildings and equip- 
ment 

b—well cared for buildings and 
equipment 

c—well qualified, responsible teach- 
ers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators 

d—reasonable hours 

e—establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between teachers and 
parents and enlistment of par- 
ents’ cooperation in stimulating 
the child’s development 

f{—friendly and helpful supervision 
of extra-curricular activities 
that develop him physically, 
mentally, socially or culturally. 


Great Falls Board 
Increases Salaries 


75 GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

The Great Falls school board 
has approved a salary schedule which 
provides for a 25% increase in sal- 
aries for the 1947-48 school year. 
Under it salaries range from $2100 
for beginning teachers with two years 
of training to $4,125 for those with 
an M.A. degree and 15 years’ experi- 
ence. The schedule is that proposed 
by the AFT local, the Great Falls 
Teachers Union, in cooperation with 
a non-union teachers’ group. 

At the same meeting, the school 
board also voted to ask city taxpay- 
ers to approve a special six-mill tax 
levy to obtain the revenue to finance 
the salary plan and other expenses 

The Great Falls Tribune states: 


“Board members agreed that the 
salary schedule proposed by the 
teachers’ committee was fair and 
praised the teachers for their under- 
standing, loyalty and professional at- 
titude. They agreed a general salary 
increase was necessary to hold com- 
petent teachers in Great Falls and to 
draw other qualified teachers to the 
local school system.” 


Rockford Teachers 
Win Salary Raise 


54 POCKFORD, ILL. — Local 

540 has secured a $32-a- 
month salary adjustment for the 
current term, effective as of January 
1. This is 80% of the amount re- 
quested by the union. The adjust- 
ment was won with the assistance 
of organized labor groups. 

A new schedule has been formu- 
lated. The Board of Education has 
agreed to a minimum of $2400 for 
teachers having a bachelor’s degree 
and a maximum of $5000 for those 
having a master’s degree. The Board 
of Education and a committee of 
teachers are working out ways of 
raising money to finance the sched- 
ule. 


Minneapolis Men Achieve 
Nearly 100% Membership 


23 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN— 
The men’s local of Minne- 
apolis reports a membership of over 
400. Only ten eligible men in the 
system are not members and they 
are primarily new probationary 
teachers. Dues have been raised to 
$24 to help meet the cost of the 
expanding activities of the union. 
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Growing University Local 
Works to Raise Faculty Salaries 


22 MADISON, WIS.—When a 

local triples its membership 
in four months, there are good rea- 
sons for it. The University of Wis- 
consin Teachers Union at Madison 
has had a. concerted membership 
drive going on in conjunction with a 
salary increase campaign. 

The faculty won a 20 per cent 
raise last June on the basis of a re- 
quest made of President E. B. Fred 
by the local. The Union’s salary pro- 
gram was well received by the facul- 
ty and its main points were recom- 
mended by the powerful University 
Faculty Committee. President Fred 
transmitted the Union’s case to the 
University regents, who approved it 
but made the increase effective on 
only the first $2000 of salaries in- 
stead of $3000 as the local asked. 


Now the Union’s salary commit- 
tee, headed by Economics Professor 
James Earley, has a more difficult 
task. The committee is seeking to 
keep faculty salaries in line with the 
cost of living, which has already 
gone up about twice as much as the 
June salary increase. 


Faculty response, in the form of 
increased union membership, is en- 
couraging the University local to go 
ahead with its program under full 
sail. Faculty members are discovering 


that the AFT is the only organiza- 
tion: which will take the initiative 
in doing the large amount of research 
necessary to push their salary claims, 
and the only group that really keeps 
pushing until something is won. 

. Hardest hit by the rising 
cost of living are the graduate assist- 
ants on the University staff, who 
are doing a substantial part of the 
teaching of the doubled student 
body. Their incomes have increased 
only 8 per cent since the war, ac- 
cording to a Union survey conducted 
last fall. The Union’s committee on 
assistants, headed by Douglas Ken- 
nedy, has turned over to the Uni- 
versity administration a list of rec- 
ommendations for improving the 
efficiency and equalizing the work 
load of assistants. 

Local 223 believes firmly enough 
in the urgency of organizing other 
faculty members to have voted at its 
last meeting to pay for part-time or- 
ganizing on the campus by one of its 
own members, William G. Rice, Law 
School professor. The local is equally 
convinced that the time is ripe for 
full-scale organizing throughout the 
state, and at its last meeting passed 
a resolution directed to the Execu- 
tive Board of the WFT urging that 
procedure. 

—From the Wisconsin Teacher. 


Florida Local Pushes Organization 
And Legislative Program 


863 HILLSBOROUGH COUN- 
TY, FLA—After study of 
the school systems of the various 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Cuba, the Hillsborough 
local mapped a legislative program 
which has the support of local and 
state labor organizations. High points 
of the program include a salary 
schedule ranging from $2000 to $5600 
for teachers with an Ed.D. or Ph.D. 
degree after 22 years; abolition of 
the state’s 703 special school tax dis- 
tricts, election of county superin- 
tendents, payment of school board 
members, the establishment of a state 
school finance commission, and 
changes in the retirement law. 
Coupled with work on the pro- 
gram is a drive to organize more of 
the counties of the state. Several 
localities are in the process of organ- 
ization and are receiving information 
and assistance from the Hillsborough 
union, which itself has expanded con- 
siderably in the past year. A series of 
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Saturday afternoon radio programs 
over a local station has stimulated 
interest in organization work. 

A recent dinner meeting in Tampa 
with AFT Secretary-Treasurer Irvin 
R. Kuenzli as guest speaker was at- 
tended by numerous members of the 
local, the superintendent of schools, 
and members of the school board. 
Also present were representatives 
from two neighboring school districts 
which are in the process of organiz- 
ing AFT locals. A great deal of en- 


thusiasm was manifest. 


School Bulletin to 
Carry AFT News 


KANSAS CITY, KAS.—At 

a conference with the super- 
intendent of schools, Vice-President 
J. I. Wolfe of the Kansas City AFT 
local asked for and received permis- 
sion to publish an AFT column in 
the local teachers’ bulletin. 


Local Inserts Ad 
Explaining Need for 
New Salary Schedule 


43 MERCER COUNTY, N.J. 

—In connection with their 
work toward the attainment of a 
single salary schedule which would 
increase the remuneration received 
by the teachers, the Mercer County 
local inserted an advertisement in 
the Trentonian, a new daily paper 
started by the International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL). The adver- 
tisement explains what is meant by 
the single salary schedule; how the 
students, the teachers, and the com- 
munity would benefit from its adop- 
tion; and how the schedule might be 
expected to work out in practice. 

The union is working for a $2600 
minimum salary, a contrast to the 
$1200 or smaller salary at which 
many teachers now in the school sys- 
tem started to work. The local has 
the support of the Central Labor 
Union and other groups of the com- 
munity in its work. 


Lincoln Park Local 
Receives Charter 


9] LINCOLN PARK, MICH.— 

Lincoln Park teachers only 
recently received a charter making 
them a full-fledged AFT local. Pre- 
viously they had been affiliated with 
the Detroit local as one of its chap- 
ters. Plans are going ahead for study 
of sick leave policy, transfers, and 
promotions. A close study is also be- 
ing made of school board policies and 
action. 





East Chicago Wins 
Large Increases 


} 
5 EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
—Just as this issue was| 
about to go to press, the East 
Chicago local reported the good 
news that a new salary schedule 
for 1947-48 would bring signifi- 
cant increases to all East Chi- 
cago teachers. For some teachers 
the increase would amount to as 
much as $1000. 

The new minimum salary is to 
be $2700 for teachers having a 
) bachelor’s degree and $2800 for 
those have a master’s. The new 
maximum is to be $4800 for 











teachers having a _ bachelor’s) 
degree and $5200 for those having | 
a master’s. 
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Recent New York Legislation Contains 
Good and Bad Provisions 


YORK, N.Y—Amid a 
headlines and radio 
publicity New York’s _ teachers’ 
groups, governor, and _ legislature 
applied themselves to school prob- 
lems during recent weeks. Often the 
teachers and the state government 
worked at cross purposes. 

A peculiar grist came out of the 
legislative mill, ground out by the 
Republican majority at the instance 
of the governor. First, there was the 
passage of the law requested by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey which pro- 
vides drastic reprisals for strikes by 
public employees; then there was the 
governor’s education law which sets 
up a state teachers’ salary schedule 
tied to a rating (“superior merit’’) 
system in its upper brackets. 

The new salary schedule,. together 
with the present salary schedule of 
New York City, follows: 


NEW 


fantare of 


Present* New 
Year Kg.-6B JHS HS | ALL** 
1 2508 2940 3048 2500 
2 2640 3096 3204 2688 
3 2772 3252 3360 2875 
4 2904 3408 3516 3063 
5 3036 3564 3672 3250 
6 3168 3720 3840 3438 
7 3300 3876 4008 3625 
8 3432 4032 4176 3813 
9 3564 4188 4344 4000 
10 3708 4344 4524 4375 
11 3864 4500 4704 4375 
12 4044 4750 4896 4375 
13 4290 5088 4750 
14 5304 4750 
15 5400 4750 
16 | 5125 


*Including present statutory  in- 
crease and temporary cost-of-living 
grant. 

**Plus $200 at every level for holders 
of masters’ degrees. 

Increments are mandatory through 
sixth year; other raises, at 7th, 10th, 
13th and 16th years, are “merit” 
raises awarded to fixed minimum per- 
centages of the teachers. 

That it is not immediately clear 
just what the legislation means for 
the state’s teachers is shown by the 
following comment of Mrs. Rebecca 
Simonson, AFT vice-president and 
president of the New York Teachers 
Guild: “At the moment, there is 
much confusion. The Teachers Guild 
is seeking conferences with the 
Mayor and with Board of Education 
authorities to clarify what the teach- 
ers may expect during the coming 
year, and to plan a campaign of ac- 
tivity to secure a long-term program 


of rehabilitation. This is what the 
new education bill should have pro- 
vided but does not provide.” 

Just what the weaknesses of the 
education law are is implicit in the 
militant plans which the Guild is 
making to clarify and change it. As 
stated in the Bulletin, the local’s offi- 
cial publication, they are as follows: 

IMMEDIATE 

Get into the record a statement 
from Mayor O’Dwyer affirming as- 
surances we have had from President 
Clauson and Superintendent Wade: 

a) That no present salary will be 
reduced. 

b) That at least a $900 increase 
will be made permanent for all. 

c) That high school teachers now 
in the system be guaranteed their 
present schedules. 

d) That the present automatic 
basis for increments will be retained 
so that “superior merit” cannot be 
used as a salary cutting device. 

LONG-TERM 

To eliminate superior merit rating 
provisions. 

Since superior merit need not be- 
come effective until July 1, 1948, we 
will use the 1948 legislative session 
to wipe out the superior merit pro- 
visions and correct any defects that 
the operation of the law brings to 
light. To the latter the author of the 
law has already committed himself 


Columbia University 


Asks Wayne Local 


To Help in Study 
6E WAYNE, MICH. The 
Wayne local, which recently 
reported a membership of a sub- 
stantial majority of the teachers 
the largest active membership in its 
history—has been asked by the Ad- 
vanced School of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University to 
cooperate in a study it is making of 
teacher union organization. The 
study is being undertaken because 
the school feels that there is “every 
indication of a renewed drive toward 
teacher union organization,” and that 
a “description of unions at this time 
might prove of value to boards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and to the 
unions themselves.” 


Charter Presented 


To Spokane Local 
96 SPOKANE, WASH. — The 
new Spokane local received 
its charter at a recent banquet at- 
tended by more than 200 members 
and their guests. Congratulatory mes- 
sages and personal greetings came 
from AFT locals in Bellingham, 
Everett, Seattle, Port Angeles, and 
Bremerton 
Guest speakers were AFT Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Landis and Dr. Wil- 
lard Spalding, superintendent of 
schools in Portland, Oregon. 








St. Paul Teachers Win Victory 
In Vote on Charter Amendments 


) The long fight for liberalization of support for the St. 
Paul schools culminated in victory on April 15, when the 
voters of the city adopted two amendments to the city 
charter in order to provide for adequate financing of the 
schools and other city services. One of the amendments 
was approved by 74°, of the voters, the other by 64°. A 
vote of 60°/, was required for adoption. 
Since July 1946 there had been three unsuccessful at- 
tempts to amend the charter. On July 8, 1946, the amend- 
ments were overwhelmingly defeated. When, in November, 
| another defeat was suffered, a teachers’ strike followed which 
| dramatized the dire situation in the schools. In February 1947 
a third special election was held, but the vote was about 6°/, 
short of the 60°/, needed for passage. Between the February 
election and April 15 much was done to consolidate public 
opinion behind passage of the amendments, and special | 
efforts were made to get out the labor vote. 
The victory for better schools followed. 
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Differential Pay Schemes and 
“Merit Rating” Studied in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — The 
672 Louisville Teacher reports 
recent rumors and talk about “merit” 
and “differential in pay between men 
and women” in Louisville. In an 
attempt to ward off any threat of a 
salary schedule providing for sex 
“differentials” LFT President Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, Jr., stated, “From 
its very beginning the Federation has 
not only fought against the differen- 
tial but was instrumental in bringing 
it to an end. The Federation believes 
in and fights for the trade-union 
principles of ‘equal pay for equal 
work’ regardless of race, creed, or 
sex.” 

The Louisville union by making 
a survey in 45 representative cities 
has found that all but five of the 
school systems use a single salary 
schedule. The five exceptions reported 
a ‘“position-preparation” type of 
schedule. Only one superintendent 
reported the use of merit or sex 
differentials. 

Typical comments of the superin- 
tendents are quoted below: 


“The merit system is ideal but dif- 
ficult to administer to the satisfaction 


of personnel. There should be no 
differential between men and women. 
The trend is toward the single salary 
schedule.” 

* * * 

“My opinion is that the merit sys- 
tem is a very questionable procedure 
and definitely unsound in principle.” 

* * * 

“T consider the merit system un- 
desirable and unfair. There should be 
no sex differential.” 

* * * 

“While a salary schedule based on 
merit is theoretically good, I do not 
believe it will operate successfully 
from a practical point of view. I be- 
lieve that men and women should 
receive equal pay for .equal service 
and equal qualifications.” 

* * * 

“The merit system is theoretically 
valid but practically impossible of 
administration. Sex differential is un- 
democratic and unfair.” 

— 

“We know of no sound reason for 
discrimination against either sex. We 
know of no scientifically sound basis 
for a merit rating system.” 


Local Collects Data 
On Extra Pay 


For Extra Work 


73 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA 

Mrs. Christine L. Jasper, 
chairman of the Growth and Stand 
ards Committee of Local 738, re- 
ports that it sent questionnaires to 
approximately 35 cities of a size com- 
parable to that of Council Bluffs for 
the purpose of, determining what 
salary adjustments are being made 
for extra work outside of school 
hours. A compilation of the results 
has been made. 

The results proved interesting but 
because of the great variance in 
practice in the different cities will 
probably not be as helpful as the 
committee had hoped. 


Pike County Local 


Shows Rapid Growth 
93 PIKE COUNTY, IND 

One of the fast growing 
new locals of the AFT is that in 
Pike County. Beginning with 22 
members at the time it was charter- 
ed, Dec. 10, 1946, it now has 55 
members, who represent nearly all 
of the townships in the county. 


Teacher Strikes and Other Current Problems 
Discussed at Chicago Education Conference 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago 

Teachers Union held its seventh 
annual education conference on Sat- 
urday, March 22. The morning pro- 
gram consisted of panel discussions 
on the following topics: Political 
Action, Public Relations, Building 
from Within, Collective Bargaining, 
and Teacher Strikes. Following the 
panels there was a luncheon at which 
the principal speaker was Dr. Charles 
Merriam, professor emeritus of politi- 
cal science at the University of Chi- 
cago, who talked on “Civic Educa- 
tion in the Atomic Age.” 

For each of the five panels there 
was a group of able and well-in- 
formed speakers, but space limita- 
tions make it impossible to include 
here a summary of all the panels. 
Because the last AFT convention di- 
rected the AMERICAN TEACHER to 
publish arguments on both sides of 
the question of teachers’ strikes, we 
are, presenting here a brief report of 
the panel which discussed this topic. 

The first speaker, Miss Mary Mc- 
Gough of St. Paul, described the 
situation leading to the teachers’ 
strike in that city. She emphasized 
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that the teachers were fighting not 
merely for better salaries and work- 
ing conditions but for badly needed 
improvements in the St. Paul school 
system. She attacked the argument 
often presented that if teachers do 
not like the conditions under which 
they are working they should give up 
their positions—but not strike. Miss 
McGough pointed out that large 
numbers of teachers have been leav- 
ing their positions, with the result 
that there are no teachers or only 
ill-prepared ones to take their places. 
She stressed the fact that teachers 
cannot be trained overnight and that 
the number of young people now 
choosing teaching as a profession is 
entirely inadequate. 

It was Miss McGough’s opinion 
that it is much better to bring a criti- 
cal school situation to a sharp, sud- 
den stop through a teachers’ strike, 
thus letting people realize what is 
happening to their schools, than to 
let a school system crumble bit by 
bit. 


Miss McGough said that although 
the St. Paul teachers’ strike did not 


bring about immediately the im- 
provements for which they had been 
working, many important gains had 
been made: 

(1) The St. Paul teachers are in a 
stronger position than ever before, 
since they now have a good cross- 
section of the public working with 
them. The improvement in their re- 
lations with the public was demon- 
strated last February, when the 
charter amendments supported by 
the teachers won approximately 54% 
of the votes cast, as compared with 
about 26% in the voting last July. 
(Since 60% was required, however, 
the amendment did not pass.) 

(2) Instead of “lulling the public 
into thinking that conditions in the 
schools are better than they are,” 
principals can now send the children 
home when substitute teachers are 
not available, a procedure which is 
at least preferable to crowding the 
children into other classrooms, thus 
making it impossible for a still larger 
number of children to receive proper 
attention from their teachers. More- 
over, when children are sent home 
because substitute teachers are not 
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available, the parents are made con- 
scious of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and are more likely to try to do 
something to improve it. Before the 

* strike, however, it would have been 
impossible to send the children home, 
because the parents would not have 
understood the reason for such ac- 
tion. 

(3) The teachers of St. Paul are 
now closer together than ever be- 
fore. This feeling of solidarity was 
demonstrated in thé increase in mem- 
bership in the St. Paul teachers’ 
unions after the strike. The men’s 
union now includes all the eligible 
men teachers, and the women’s union 
has had a large growth. 

(4) The action of the St. Paul 
teachers helped in the organization 
of other teachers throughout the 
state of Minnesota. Teachers from 
approximately 20 suburban commu- 
nities around St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis have organized a Council and 
several AFT locals are being formed. 
Another group from other parts of 
the state has set up a common salary 
schedule and has agreed upon mass 
resignations if the schedule is not 


granted. 
(5) The St. Paul teachers have 
won greater respect from labor 


groups than they*ever had before. 
On the other hand, the teachers have 
gained a new understanding of the 
situation which other workers face 
when they are compelled to go out 
on strike. 

George Wachowski, president of 
the Chicago Post Office Clerks Union, 
was the second speaker. He stated 
that the postal workers had always 
maintained a no-strike policy and 
had achieved important gains mainly 
by arousing favorable public opinion 


and by working with other organized 
labor groups. Instead of using the 
strike, the postal employees have 
worked through citizens’ committees, 
publicity and public relations com- 
mittees, and research committees, and 
have presented their case to Con- 
gressmen. 

He said that the no-strike policy 
of the national organization of the 
postal workers had been adopted by 
convention action and later by a 
referendum vote of the entire mem- 
bership. 

The third speaker, Hy Fish, As- 
sistant Director, Labor Relations, 
Roosevelt College, said that teachers’ 
unions are now going through what 
practically all unions went through 
years ago, when all strikes were 
labeled “conspiracies.” Teachers are 
workers and are not a separate group, 
said Mr. Fish. “The employer is not 
the public but the Board of Educa- 
tion or the city administration, de- 
pending on the city charter. City 
governments, however, have been al- 
lowed to become almost neutral, 
instead of assuming responsibility 
for improving conditions for its 
workers. Teachers have the 
right to organize, and if they have 
this right they also have the right to 
bargain. To be effective, the right to 
bargain must include the right to 
strike.” 

Mr. Fish said that wholesale resig- 
nations by teachers were . essentially 
the same as strikes. He referred to 
a case in which thirty post office 
workers ‘in Virginia had turned in 
written resignations at the same time. 
These workers were arrested and the 
case went to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which ruled that it was illegal 
for people to resign in a group from 


New Salary Schedule Won in Kenosha 


55 KENOSHA, WIS.—A new 

salary schedule for Kenosha’s 
teachers will go into effect as of 
September 1. Upward revision of 
salaries by the school board came 
only after a long period of prodding 
by the union. Further delays occurred 
in getting approval from the city 
council for the additional funds 
needed by the board. 

The schedule is an improvement 
over the old wage scale but is not as 
high as the union had asked. The 


teaching personnel is classified into 
five groups according to training: 
I. 60 semester hours (2 training 
credits) . 
II. 90 semester hours (3 training 
credits). 
III. Bachelor’s degree. 
IV. Bachelor’s degree plus 30 semes- 
ter hours. 
V. Master’s degree. 
The schedule for the groups is as 
follows: 














hema 1] a7 III IV V 

‘Minimum 1947 | | $l6s0 | $is40 | $1840 
1948 1740 1940 1940 

i  —) |__1840_| 2040 | __ 2040 

‘Maximum — _|_$2840_| $3040 | $3440 | $3640 | $3840 

| Yearly | 

| Increment | $140 | $140 | $160 | $180 | $ 180 | 





public employment 

Andrew  Stauffer,- 
Biology at the Wright Branch of the 
City Junior College of Chicago, was 
the last speaker on the panel. He 
maintained that when __ teachers 
reached a situation where a strike 
seemed necessary it was clear that 
conditions must have been getting 
steadily worse over a long period of 
time and that something should have 
been done before things reached such 
a crisis. But because the teaching 
load is so heavy, teachers are utterly 
exhausted at the end of the school 
day and have not enough energy to 
carry on a publicity campaign arous- 
ing the public to an understanding 
of the school situation. Thus a vicious 
circle exists, said Mr. Stauffer. Con- 
ditions get worse and worse, and 
teachers become more and more 
tired and have less energy to fight 
to place their problem before the 
public. Finally, in desperation, they 
think of a strike. 

Mr. Stauffer expressed the belief 
that a teachers’ strike could not be 
successful unless almost 100% of the 
teachers supported it and a large 
measure of citizen support was ob- 
tained 


Protessor of 


In the course of the discussion fol- 
lowing the talks by the panel mem- 
bers it was stated that no legal deci- 
sion has yet been made as to whether 
or not teachers have the right to 
strike. One of the panel speakers said 
that it was likely that many states 
would soon pass laws making it ille- 
gal for public employees to strike. It 
was pointed out that such a law had 
just been passed in the state of New 
York 


Contra Costa Program 
Supported by Public 


BF CONTRA COSTA COUN- 
TY, CAL.—The executive 
board of the Contra Costa County 
Central Labor Council went on rec- 
ord as supporting the program of 
AFT local 866. The program includes 
a demand for a minimum salary of 
$3600 and a maximum wage of 
$6000 based on length of service. 
The program is also supported by 
non-union teachers’ groups. 


La Salle Local Given 


Full Recognition 


58 LA SALLE, ILL.—The High 

School Council of the Tri- 
Cities Federation has been given full 
recognition by the High School and 
Junior College Board of Education 
to bargain for its members. 
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University Local Makes Progress 
In Adjusting Pay Scale of Assistants 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Basic ac- 
6 tivities of the Cornell Uni- 
versity local are carried on through 
committees on education, member- 
ship, political activities, publications, 
social affairs, student relations, and 
wages and hours. 

The work of the wages and hours 
committee during the school year is 
of particular interest, since it sug- 
gests possible procedures for the at- 
tainment of better salaries for teach- 
ers at the college level, where virulent 
“professionalitis” and inept organi- 
zations have kept salaries for the 
large majority of college teachers at 
a substandard level, in many cases 
below that of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers of the same com- 
munity who have learned to combine 
a dignified professionalism with im- 
sistence on adequate remuneration. 

Because it is believed that the ex- 
perience of the Cornell union may 
be of interest to other AFT college 
locals, the chronological summary of 
its experience, as given in the March 
10 issue of its publication, Six-O- 
Eight, is given in full below: 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES OF 
THE WAGES AND HOURS 
COMMITTEE 


MARCH, 1946—The Wages and 
Hours Committee began investigating 
salaries paid to staff members in 
relation to (1°) work performed and 
(2) living costs. Since assistants 
were the lowest paid group and their 
financial problems therefore the most 
critical, the committee concentrated 
on their situation. 

APRIL 29, 1946—The WHC sub- 
mitted its findings in a letter to the 
president and the trustees. The facts 
were: (1) assistants’ pay on the 
lower campus averaged $375 a term, 
on the upper campus, $600 a term; 
consequently most assistants had to 
borrow money or draw on their sav- 
ings to continue academic work; (2) 
the discrepancy between living costs 
and salary was greater than ever be- 
fore; (3) there was no uniformity 
of work requirements among the de- 
partments. 

Because the question of inequali- 
ties in pay and work would require 
a time-consuming study and be- 
cause of the emphatic need for ac- 
tion, the WHC urged a 30% cost of 
living bonus for all lower campus 
assistants. 

There was no response to this 
letter. 

OCTOBER, 1946—The union de- 
cided that more positive steps should 
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be taken to inform the administra- 
tion of the increasingly difficult 
financial situation of the staff. The 
WHC was instructed to consult with 
trustees, the AAUP, and with unor- 
ganized faculty members and assist- 
ants. 


DECEMBER 5, 1946—The WHC 
called a meeting of all assistants. A 
committee of three union and three 
non-union assistants was formed to 
present the case to the administra- 
tion and urge a 30% cost of living 
bonus for all assistants. This com- 
mittee has interviewed the president, 
the deans of all lower campus col- 
leges, the provost, the faculty mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, and has 
written letters to all departmental 
chairmen. 

The net result of these activities 
was the admission that a problem 
existed but that a detailed analysis 
must be made before anything could 
be done. Such an analysis, in the 
form of a questionnaire, was spon- 
sored by the administration and sent 
to all assistants. Unfortunately, it 
ignored the fundamental issue of the 
relation between pay and living costs. 

DECEMBER 11, 1946—The facul- 
ty voted unanimously to request the 
Board of Trustees for a cost-of-living 
bonus for all staff members, the 
bonus to be patterned after that paid 
to state college employees (30% on 
salaries less than $2000, lower per- 
centages on higher incomes, with no 
bonus to exceed $1000). 

JANUARY 14, 1947—The union 
sent letters to each trustee strong- 
ly supporting the faculty resolution. 
The letters pointed out that, regard- 
less of the possibility of revising the 
salary scale, the bonus was urgently 
needed to meet present living costs. 

JANUARY 25, 1947—The. faculty 
resolution was favorably received by 
the trustees, and a faculty-trustee 
committee was appointed to study 
the budget and recommend action. 

APRIL 14, 1947—The Board of 
Trustees will meet. 


Illinois Locals Hold 


Convention in Rockford 


The Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers held its annual convention 
at Rockford April 19 in the AFL 
Labor Temple. Guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting was AFT Presi- 
dent Joseph Landis. 

The number of AFT locals in Illi- 
nois has increased recently from 35 
to 41. 


Boston Local Works 
On Organization and 


Grievance Procedure 


56 BOSTON, MASS.—Miss 

Mary C. Cadigan, president 
of the Boston local, was grant- 
ed a leave of absence with pay for 
one month so that she might organize 
the city’s teachers. The grant of 
leave was made by the school board 
over the objections of the school 
superintendent, who stated that Miss 
Cadigan’s services were needed in 
her classes and that she should carry 
on her union duties in her spare 
time. A member of the board de- 
fended its action by asserting that 
the union “will help us in improving 
the school system.” 


The union has also been successful 
in having a grievance committee 
established to hear teachers’ com- 
plaints. It consists of a member of 
the board of superintendents, a 
headmaster, and a_ representative 
from each teacher organization, and 
will meet each month of the school 
year to hear complaints. 


Local Recognized by 


School Superintendent 


76 MADISON, ILL.—The su- 

perintendent of schools at 
Madison, Ill. recently issued the 
following statement: 


“The local AFT organization repre- 
sents the teachers in all matters 
which come up before-the adminis- 
trative staff. In matters of salary 
schedules, sick leave and other points 
they have their voice at school board 
meetings and administrative staff 
meetings. Organized labor supporting 
our schools can bring about’ better 
educational opportunity for all.” 


100% High School Local 


Given Salary Increase 


953 CHRISTOPHER, ILL.—All 
of the teachers of the Chris- 
topher Community High School be- 
long to the newly organized high 
school teachers’ union. Plans are be- 
ing pushed toward organizing the 
elementary teachers also. 

The high school teachers requested 
a $300 salary increase; the school 
board, however, voted $150 for each 
teacher. It was accepted by the 
union. 
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Kansas City Local Carries On 
Comprehensive Program 


63 KANSAS CITY, MO.— 

Among the year’s activities 
of Local 691 are the following: 

1. The union is preparing a tenure 
bill to be presented to the state legis- 
lature. It is based on the AFT model 
tenure bill. 

2. The local is promoting an edu- 
cational program consisting of talks 
by friends of labor on such topics as 
the history and philosophy of the 
labor movement, organization and 
structure of organized labor, and in- 
tercultural relations. 

3. The union committee on child 
labor has completed a study of state 
child labor laws and has suggested 


succeeded in obtaining a $600 in- 
crease in salary for the present school 
year and is now working for a fur- 
ther increase for the next term. 


Louisiana Local 
Works to Reduce 


Class Size 


87 BEAUREGARD PARISH, 

LA.—One of the chief objec- 
tives of the Beauregard Parish local 
is to reduce class size. At present 
some of the classes run as high as 
40 and 43 students to a teacher. 
Progress toward the attainment of 





changes to be submitted to the state 
legislature. 
4. The union salary 


in the superintendent’s plans 


committee smaller classes in 1947-48. 


the objective is seen in the tendency 
for 





PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
INVOLVED IN TEACHERS’ STRIKES 


In a recent editorial The Wisconsin Teacher considers the practical! 
aspects of teachers’ strikes. The following is a part of that editorial: 

“Whether or not teachers should strike in a given situation can be 
argued on professional or ethical grounds, as well as practical. To 
most of us the practical situation is pretty important, even though it 
could be proven that ethically teachers have the right to strike. 

“Right now, there are goodly numbers of teachers who think that 
all one has to do to strike is to announce the fact, grab a picket sign, 
get on the picket line for a few days, and ergo, win any and all de- 
mands. Their attitude seems to be, ‘Why not? Don’t the unions do it 
that way?’ But those of us in the ranks of the AFT know it is never, 
by far, so simple a matter. Striking is a much more serious proposition 
than that. It is just such superficial thinking that is ruinous, ineffec- 
tive, and the cause of lost strikes. 

“Before teachers consider the use of the strike as a weapon to 
secure needed improvements in the educational field, they had better 
study carefully the factors involved in the conduct of a successful 
strike. It involves an esprit de corps not usually found in the average 
teachers’ association, a unity of purpose, and the mutual assistance 
of strong affiliates, a necessity denied unorganized teachers. In fact, 
if teachers think they must strike, and we are not arguing that they 
either should or should not, they had better find out from organized 
labor unions how to utilize the strike weapon effectively. 

“While many unions in the American Federation of Labor recog- 
nize the strike and are prepared to use it when and if it is necessary, 
90 per cent of all workers with AFL contracts now in force never had 
to strike for them. The strike, contrary to impressions that might be 
gathered from the press, is the exception rather than the rule. Some 
international unions, like the American Federation of Postal Em- 
ployees and the American Federation of Teachers, have had non- 
strike policies long recognized by the AFL. They have learned through 
experience that notable gains can be achieved through close co- 
operation with, and mutual assistance from, other affiliated unions 
in the AFL.” 
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Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Paid in Installments 


In Cedar Rapids 
71 CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—As 


was reported in a previous 
issue a $300 cost-of-living adjustment 
was made in the salaries of teachers 
in Cedar Rapids. The adjustment 
came as the result of the work of the 
AFT local, which had the support 
of non-union teachers and 25 service 
organizations of the city. Payments 
to teachers are being handled on a 


two-semester basis: a payment of 
$35 was made before Christmas; 
$115 was added to the January 


checks; the remainder is divided into 
$30 monthly installments. 

The salary increases seem to have 
been won in spite of surprising 
apathy on the part of the general 
public, since in a recent school board 


election only about 800 voters out | 


of a population of some 80,000 
turned out to vote for board mem- 
bers. 


Two New Locals 
Organized in 
Rockford Area 


952 & ah ROCK FORD, 


ILL.—There are 
now three AFT locals in the Rock- 
ford area. In addition to the local in 
the city itself, Local 952 has been 
organized in the Harlem school 
district, and, more ‘recently, Lo- 
cal 969 was organized by the 
teachers of the Morris Kennedy High 
School. Twenty of the twenty-one 
teachers joined this newest group in 
the area. Union organization has 
been opposed by a large non-union 
teachers’ group. 

Local 952 reports that the morning 
after they decided to organize they 
received a substantial living adjust- 
ment from their school board. 


Connecticut Locals 
Meet at Yale 
University 


The newly organized Connecticut 
Federation of Teachers, made up of 
locals in East Haven, Hamden, New 
Britain, New Haven, and Yale Uni- 
versity, held its first annual conven- 
tion at the Yale Divinity School on 
April 12. 

Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. 
Kuenzli was the principal speaker at 
the morning session. Officers for the 
state group were elected and other 
organization business was transacted. 
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LABOR IN OTHER LANDS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Court. As a result of this “closed shop” legislation 
members of the New Zealand Federation of Labor with 
their families now number about half of the total popu- 


lation. 
Living standards are high in New Zealand, as the 


following tables indicate. 


Annual consumption of food per person (1938-39) 


New Zealand United States 
IP tdu duces sud 120 Ib. 47 lb. 
eer * * 14 Ib. 
eer 45 gal. 38 gal. 
0 err re 41 lb. 17 lb. 
Index of National Health (1935-39) 
i sco 6 euch eae ht HORA ANS whee 100 
EG. cds peace wane SN ek demas 93 


Infant Mortality—(Deaths under one year per 1000 
births) 


IEE Ss SR Peet 5 32 
ES OCS ey eee 
Expectancy of Life (Years at Birth) 
> ae ee eee 67 
EOP rT . rere 63 


Three Years of Labor Rule 
In Saskatchewan, Canada 


N 1932 a labor party was launched in Canada known 

as the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. The 
CCF advocated a program of continuous economic and 
social planning, expanded social security, beneficial labor 
legislation, and socialization of industries to develop the 
province’s resources in the interest of all the people. 

The citizens of Saskatchewan totaling around 900,000 
responded to this bid for social and economic recon- 
struction by electing forty-four CCF candidates out of a 
total of fifty-five to the provincial legislature. The 
laborites took office in June 1944 for a five-year term. 

Thomas C. Douglas, a former Baptist minister and 
lightweight boxing champion of Manitoba, became 
premier. He organized a cabinet of farmers, teachers, 
trade unionists, and cooperators to carry out the 
“socialist” proposals pledged in the election campaign. 
J. H. Sturdy, a former school principal and secretary 
of the Saskatchewan Teachers Federation, was made 
Minister of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. 

An economic advisory and planning board including 
four cabinet ministers and representatives of farm, 
labor, and cooperative organizations was directed to 
formulate policies to guide the economic development of 
the province for the next ten years. Scientists, technical 
experts, and other persons with special qualifications 
were recruited to aid the board. 

The Social Welfare Act was amended to provide for 
a new Welfare Board to coordinate all the social serv- 
ices in the province. A Health Insurance plan has been 
adopted which provides hospital care up to twenty-one 
days at a cost of five dollars a year up to a maximum of 
thirty dollars for an entire family. Free dental, medical, 
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and hospital care is available to all old age pensioners, 
the blind, orphans, and needy widows and their depend- 
ents. Health centers have been established giving serv- 
ices to all the people of Saskatchewan. 

Legislation was rapidly enacted to improve working 
conditions and economic security for the city workers. 
The Trade Union Act guarantees collective bargaining 
and prohibits unfair labor practices. 

The government encouraged all civil service em- 
ployees to form unions. It negotiated contracts with 
the representatives of the government employee unions. 
The contracts provided for “union shops,” the check- 
off system of dues collection, seniority, raises up to $100 
a month, and time-and-one-half to double time for 
overtime. 

Workmen’s compensation benefits were raised to 75% 
of wages to start from the date of injury. Ultimately it 
is planned to have benefits reach 100% of wages. The 
annual Holidays Act grants all employees, except 
farmers, two weeks’ vacation a year with pay. 

The farmers have been aided greatly by the CCF 
government. A farmer has absolute protection against 
foreclosure of his home and the land on which it stands. 
Payment of interest on the mortgage is suspended in any 
year that the farm fails to yield six dollars an acre. All 
these protective measures stipulate that the farmer is to 
be protected against “acts of God,” but not against his 
own shiftlessness or inefficiency. 

An extensive program of farm cooperation has been 
launched. A model cooperative farm community has a 
central heating plant, electricity and phone facilities, 
community cannery, central repair shops, and co-op 
stores with quick freezing lockers. Many veterans are 
being settled on these.co-op farms. 

More spectacular has been the program of socializing 
industries. The government now owns and operates: 
woolen mills, a boot and shoe factory, a horse meat pack- 
ing plant, three fish filleting plants, a brick plant, a 
fur marketing agency, a fire and general insurance serv- 
ice, a bus line, a housing corporation, and a timber 
marketing agency. 

These publicly owned industries made a _ net 
profit of $329,000 for the first six months of operations. 

In spite of the dire predictions of CCF opponents, 
these socialist measures have not led to government 
bankruptcy. The budget has been balanced. The pro- 
vincial debt has been reduced by $13,000,000 in the 
year, and the cash on hand was $7,000,000 higher than 
the previous year. Only two new taxes were introduced: 
a one-cent increase in the gasoline tax to provide for 
more roads, and a three-cent-per-acre tax in mining 
property. Government bonds rose in value from $96 to 
$101 and all bond issues have been heavily oversub- 
scribed. 

Nor has private enterprise been frightened away. 
Since the CCF came into power over four hundred new 
private companies have started business in Saskatchewan. 


’ Many have moved in from other provinces. 


The CCF is now Canada’s No. 3 party, having 28 
out of 245 seats in the Canadian House of Commons. 
Its 140,000 dues paying members are confident that it 
will soon be the No. 1 party. 
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